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adopted an official flag for the United Na- 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


: First (POLITICAL AND SECURITY) COMMITTEE’S 
debate on “measures to be taken against propa- 
ganda and inciters of a new war” concluded on Oc- 
tober 27, with the adoption by 56-0 of a joint resolu- 
tion submitted by Australia, Canada, and France (see 
page 579). 

On October 28, the Committee began its general 
debate on the Korean question (see page 591). 

Discussion of a new draft proposal concerning the 
establishment of an Interim Committee on Peace and 
Security of the General Assembly was continued by 
Sus-CoMMITTEE I of the First Committee at meetings 
on October 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, and 28. 


A 


At meetings of the SEconp (Economic AND FINAN- 
cIAL) COMMITTEE on October 23 and 24, the Com- 
mittee approved an amended Egyptian resolution on 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
the Middle East (see page 603). It also approved 
the application of Italy for membership in the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (see page 609). 
At two meetings on October 27, the Committee began 
consideration of the last item on its agenda: Relief 
Needs after the Termination of UNRRA (see page 
607). 

A 

A proposal to increase the membership of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council from 18 to 24, submitted by 
Argentina, was withdrawn after discussion by the 
Joint SEconp AND THIRD CoMMITTEE at meetings on 
October 23 and 25. On October 22, the Committee 
took note of the chapters of the report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council dealing with non-govern- 
mental organizations, housing, expert assistance to 
Member governments, and organization of the Coun- 
cil (see page 605). 

A 

The Tuirp (SoctAL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CULTURAL) 
ComMitTTEE on October 22 approved a resolution ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the work of the Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund. The resolution also approved 
a report submitted by the Executive Board of the 
Fund, and endorsed the United Nations Appeal for 
Children with a recommendation that all countries 
co-operate in making the Appeal successful (see page 
608). At meetings on October 24, 25. and 28, the 
Committee considered the Yugoslav proposal on slan- 
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derous reports harmful to good relations between 
states and contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations (see page 608). 

Sub-Committee I of the Third Committee, on Qc- 
tober 25, continued its work of drafting a resolution 
on trade-union rights. 

A , 

THE FourtH (TRUSTEESHIP) COMMITTEE met on 
October 22 and 23 and completed its agenda after 
approving five reports for submission to the General 
Assembly: (1) report of the Trusteeship Council; (2) 
report on the question of South West Africa; (3) 
draft Trusteeship agreement for Nauru; (4) report 
on information from non-self-governing territories; 
(5) resolution on Trusteeship agreements for non- 
self-governing territories (see page 589). 

A 


The first reading of the budget estimates for 1948 
was continued by the FirrH (ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BupcETaRyY) CoMMITTEE at meetings on October 22, 
23, 24, 27, and 28. On October 25, the Committee 
elected candidates for recommendation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly to fill vacancies on the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
the Committee on Contributions, and the Board of 
Auditors (see page 601). 

A 


Three resolutions in connection with the use of the 
International Court of Justice by the United Nations 
and. its organs were approved by the SixtH (LEcAL) 
CoMMITTEE on October 22. On October 23, the Com- 
mittee adopted two reports: (1) the report of its Sub- 
Committee I dealing with the headquarters agreement 
between the United Nations and the United States; 
and (2) a report dealing with the surrender of war 
criminals, traitors, and quislings to the states where 
their crimes were committed (see page 598). 

On October 22 and 28, Sus-ComMiTTEE I con- 
tinued its work of drafting a convention for the co- 
ordination and unification of the privileges and im- 
munities enjoyed by the United Nations and various 
specialized agencies. 

Discussion of recommendations concerning the work 
of the future International Law Commission was con- 
tinued by Sus-ComMirTTEE II at meetings on October 
23, 24, and 27. At a second meeting on October 27, 
the Sub-Committee decided in principle to recom- 
mend the establishment of an interim committee until 
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such time as the International Law Commission could 
begin to function. 

Sus-ComMITTEE III continued its examination of 
the rules of procedure as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Procedures and Organizations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at meetings on October 24, 25, 27, 
and 28. 

A 

The ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE PALISTINI'N 
QuersTIon decided on October 23 to set up two sub- 
committees, instead of three as agreed at the pre- 
vious meeting, and to entrust the task of conciliation 
to the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Rapporteur of 
the Committee. 

Sus-CommitTEE I held its first meeting on Oc- 
tober 23. It agreed to adopt the unanimous and 
majority recommendations of the report of the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine as the basis 
of its work. Discussion continued at meetings on 
October 27 and 28. 

Sus-ComMiTTEE II also held its first meeting on 
October 23. At a second meeting. also on October 23. 
it split into three working groups to deal respectively 
with (1) displaced persons, (2) legal questions, and 
(3) the three proposals on the future government of 
Palestine as a unitary state. Meetings of the work- 
ing groups were held in private on October 24 and 28 
(see page 602). 

A 


Discussion of the Indonesian question was con- 
tinued by the Security CounciL at meetings held on 
October 22 and 27 (see page 599). 

A 

The Council’s ComMitTEE oF Goop OFFICES ON THE 
INDONESIAN QUESTION met in Sydney on October 24, 
and agreed on the text of a communication to the 
Republic of Indonesia suggesting Jogjakarta as a 
meeting place. The Committee arrived in Batavia on 
October 27, and was met by the Lieutenant Governor- 
General of the Netherlands East Indies and the Vice- 
Premier of the Indonesian Republic. 

A 


Discussion of a synopsis, prepared by the Secre- 
tariat, of the working papers on the general principles 
for the regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces and on effective safeguards by means of 
international control, was continued by the WorkKING 
CoMMITTEE OF THE COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL 


ARMAMENTS at its meeting on October 28. 
A 
The CoMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN INLAND TRANSPORT 
of the Economic ComMMIssION FOR EuRoPE, which 
convened in Geneva on October 20, has set up a 
working party of experts to study ways of increasing 
production of transport equipment. 


On October 25, seven tons of anti-cholera vaccine 
and other medical supplies obtained by the Wort 
HeaLtH OrcanizaTion left New York by air for 
Egypt to assist in the campaign against the cholera 
epidemic (see page 604). 

A 

In Geneva, the PREPARATORY COMMISSION of the 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, which con. 
vened for the fourth part of its first session on Oc- 
tober 21, announced two days later that an agreement 
had been signed covering the migration of 3,000 refu- 
gees to the Netherlands from the British Zone ia 
Germany. The refugees will be selected from skilled 
or unskilled workers for coal mines without distine- 
tion as to race or religion. On October 24, it was 
announced that an agreement on an_ international 
assistance program had been signed in Rome between 
the Preparatory Committee of the IRO and the Italian 
Government. 

It was also announced that the Dominican Republic 
had ratified the IRO Constitution, bringing the total 
number of ratifications to eleven, and the budget com- 
mitments to 70.14 per cent. A minimum of fifteen 
ratifications and contributions amounting to 75 per 
cent of the operational budget are required before 
the organization can be established. 

A 

On October 28, the PREPARATORY COMMITTEE of 
the INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION announced 
that 122 tariff negotiations have been completed by 
the countries and trading groups taking part in the 
negotiations. 

A 

The INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY Foop CouNciL 
convened for its fifth meeting in Washington on Oc- 
tober 22. 

A : 

On October 27, it was announced that the Gov- 
ernment of Newfoundland had contributed $100.000 
worth of cod-liver oil to the INTERNATIONAL CHIL- 
DREN’S EMERGENCY FUunp. 
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Unanimous Agreement on “W armongering” 
First Committee Recommends Call to Promote Friendly Relations 


At full debate at eight meetings—debate which 
at several points was bitterly frank and included 
many scathing references to personalities—the First 
(Political and Security) Committee finally reached 
unanimous agreement on measures to be taken against 
propaganda likely to lead to a breach of peace. 

When, at the morning meeting on October 27, a 
roll-call vote was taken on a compromise resolution, 
all the 56 members of the Committee present voted 
in the affirmative. One member, Haiti, was absent. 

The resolution on warmongering was originally pre- 
sented by the U.S.S.R., but the proposal that was 
finally recommended to the General Assembly was 
based on a joint resolution presented by Australia, 
Canada, and France. This text combined features of 
similar proposals submitted separately by these three 
states and it incorporated United States amendments. 


Provisions of Resolution 


When it is passed in plenary meeting, the Assembly 
will, by the terms of the resolution: 
@ condemn all forms of propaganda which is either 
designed or likely to provoke or encourage any threat 
to the peace or act of aggression; 
@ request the government of each Member of the 


United Nations to take appropriate steps within its 
constitutional limits, first, to promote, by all means 
of publicity and propaganda available to it, friendly 
relations among nations based on the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter; and, sccond, to encourage 
the dissemination of all information designed to give 
expression to the undoubted desire of all peoples for 
peace. 

The Assembly will further direct that the resolution 
be communicated to the forthcoming “Conference on 
Freedom of Information (to be held in Geneva in 
March 1948). 

The original Soviet proposal was rejected by the 
Committee on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote. Jt was 
not voted on as a whole, although the representatives 
of Greece and Turkey requested such a vote. The latter 
stated that he would raise the matter hefore the As- 
sembly. 

The original U.S.S.R. text cited Greece, Turkey, and 
the United States as countries in which, in particular, 
criminal propoganda for a new war is carried on by 
reactionary circles. However, the U.S.S.R. accepted 
a Polish amendment to this paragraph, and the amend- 
ment made no reference to any particular state. There- 
fore the original U.S.S.R. wording was not voted on, 
and, although it was withdrawn in favor of the Polish 
amendment, the Turkish representative contended that 
Greece, Turkey, and the United States were still under 
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the weight of the Soviet accusation which should be 
voted down. 

The First Committee began consideration of the 
measures to be taken against “war mongering” on 
October 22, when Andrei Y. Vyshinsky presented the 
initial U.S.S.R. statement. Warren R. Austin, on be- 
half of the United States, followed on October 23. 

The chief arguments for and against the Soviet pro- 
posal in the First Committee developed along the line 
of whether it would involve a restriction of the free- 
dom of speech and of the press. 

The Soviet proposal called for condemnation of 
criminal propaganda for a new war. It asked that the 
toleration of and support for such propaganda be con- 
sidered as a violation of the obligations assumed by 
Members of the United Nations. It called for pro- 
hibition, on pain of criminal penalties, of the carrying 
on of war propaganda in any form. It affirmed the 
necessity for the speediest implementation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly decisions on the reduction of armaments 
and the elimination of atomic and other weapons of 
mass destruction. 

In presenting this proposal, Mr. Vyshinsky argued 
that criminal war propaganda is emanating from a 
clique of magnates of the United States capitalist 
monopolies, as well as from Greece and Turkey, and 
that toleration of such propaganda violates the ob- 
ligations of Member states. The false and slanderous 
allegations are that the Soviet Union and the eastern 
European states are preparing for war against the 
United States to establish their world dominion, he 
said. To prove these points Mr. Vyshinsky cited a 
number of books, articles, and speeches and named 
several personalities. Suppression of such criminal 
propaganda, Mr. Vyshinsky contended, has nothing to 
do with freedom of the press and opinion or demo- 
cratic rights. (See points from Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech, 
page 580.) 

Mr. Austin, on the other hand, declared that the 
Soviet proposal demands suppression and censorship, 
which are contrary to the principles of the Charter. 
Compulsion, force, and penalties must not stand in the 
way of the free expression of views, he said. Besides, 
he considered that the proper place for full considera- 
tion of the rights and responsibilities of the press and 
of other means of communication is the Conference on 
Freedom of Information. Mr. Austin challenged Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s charges against several of the persons 
and publications which he had cited. (See points from 
Mr. Austin’s speech, page 581.) 


In Support of Soviet Proposal 
Expressing support for the U.S.S.R. proposal were 
the Byelorussian S. S. R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
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Points from Mr. Vyshinsky’s Statement to First Committee 


on “Warmongering” 


@ Certain individuals are trying to conceal the 
threat of a new war resulting from the criminal war 
propaganda of a clique of magnates of the United 
States capitalist monopolies. Jn self-defence, such 
individuals make false and slanderous allegations 
that the Soviet Union and the eastern European 
countries are preparing for war against the United 
States to establish their world dominion. 

@ James F. Byrnes’ book, Speaking Frankly, is 
typical of the provocative attitude toward the So- 
viet Union. It reveals that the existing differences 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
orginate from the former’s irresistible drive toward 
domination, which makes the American reaction- 
aries aggressive toward the Soviet Union and its 
genuinely democratic policy of peace. 

@ Measures against the dangerous tendencies 
among American reactionaries must be taken to 
prevent an impending catastrophe. The war 
psychosis must be removed—a war hysteria en- 
couraged by American leaders through a flood of 
books and articles hostile towards the Soviet Union. 
@ Secretary of Defence Forrestal has also con- 
tributed to exciting alarmist feeling. In denying 
the charge of warmongering, he evaded the issue 
of the economic and social causes of war. Scientific 
studies confirm the thesis that capitalistic antagon- 
ism breeds modern wars just as class interests bred 
wars in the pre-capitalistic era. Under capitalism, 
war is not only a source of great hardship for hu- 
manity but of enrichment for a few monopolists 
who incite war for their own selfish purposes. 

@ The war propaganda in the United States, which 
is growing daily, must be stopped. 

@ The idea among American reactionaries is either 
to allure by economic “aid” or to subjugate by 
force. The United States is implementing the price 
of peace by dollars with the Truman-Marshall plan 
and by power with its military strength and its 
monopoly of atomic weapons which it hopes to 
keep. That intention is made evident by the per- 
sistent objection of the United States representative 
on the Atomic Energy Commission to control over 
atomic production at all its stages. 

@ The warmongers have kept silence on the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the impending war. Those 
responsible are in fact “the Fulton heroes,” Ameri- 
can monopolists, fanatical and mercenary journa- 
lists who have inspired the new course of United 
States foreign policy. 

@ The Soviet Union proposal demands the con- 
demnation of criminal war propaganda carried on 
in the United States, Turkey, and Greece against 
peace-loving countries. 

@ Toleration of such propaganda violates the ob- 
ligation of Member states under Article 1 of the 
Charter “to develop friendly relations among na- 
tions . . . and to take other appropriate measures 
to strengthen universal peace.” Another article un- 
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equivocally requires all Member states noi to en- 
danger international peace and security. Those 
basic principles are being systematically violated 
without any official opposition. 

@ The statement by Hector McNeil (Unitep 
KincpoM) in the General Assembly on September 
22 shows that the United Kingdom not only does 
not intend to take any measures against warmon- 
gers, but appears to believe in granting them com- 
plete freedom of action in their evil propaganda. 

@ Various reasons have been invented to oppose 
the Soviet Union proposal. For instance, the sup- 
pression of war propaganda by law was declared 
incompatible with fundamental human rights and 
the freedom of the press to discuss any and every 
problem on its merits. 

@ The instigation of war is a crime against hu- 
manity and must not be masked by the cry that 
censorship is incompatible with human rights. The 
introduction of rules to regulate social relations 
for the benefit of human society is a sacred right 
of the people. 

@ The legal suppression of war propaganda has 
nothing to do with freedom of the press and opinion 
or democratic rights. A free press in civilized and 
democratic states does not preclude limitations im- 
posed in the interest of society, public morals, and 
public discipline; and, in fact, in such countries as 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and others which oppose the Soviet Union proposal, 
the press is restricted. Legislation imposing severe 
punishments is not considered to violate the free- 
dom of the press in cases where the state is interven- 
ing to protect public morals. 

@ If American penal law regards the use of the 
press for fraudulent and deceptive purposes as a 
misdemeanor, why is it not possible to restrict the 
freedom of the press by banning the publication 
of what serves to instigate war, to excite hatred and 
enmity against other nations? Such propaganda 
is a grave public crime. 

@ Although reactionary circles in the United States 
and some other countries have opposed the sup- 
pee of war propaganda, the people of many 
ands have shown by numerous letters and tele- 
grams their sympathy with the Soviet Union pro- 
posals, their anxiety for the cause of peace, and 
their hatred for war. 

@ The General Assembly resolution of December 
14, 1946, on principles governing the general reg- 
ulation and reduction of armaments, is closely con- 
nected with the measures proposed against propa- 
ganda and instigators of a new war. The fulfilment 
of that comprehensive resolution is a necessity for 
the millions of people shouldering the burden of 
war expenses. Its early implementation would deal 
a vigorous blow against the propaganda of war- 
mongers and would strengthen the peace and se- 
curity of nations. 
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Points from Mr. Austin’s Statement to First Committee 


on “Warmongering” 


@ The Soviet Union proposal on war propaganda 
demands suppression and censorship, but these are 
contrary to the principles of the Charter and 
should be rejected. 

@ Freedom of speech is one of the most funda- 
mental human rights and is expressly recognized 
and protected in the Charter. Freedom of speech 
involves much more than the right of self-expres- 
sion. It also means freedom to listen and to read 
and, above all, to think for oneself. Freedom of 
speech permits the individual to grow in wisdom 
and to formulate his own conception of truth. Free- 
dom of speech is regarded as the pillar of human 
culture in the United States. 

@ Even without explicitly mentioning the United 
States, the Soviet proposal constitutes a direct at- 
tack on the very foundation of all that keeps the 
United States Government free and assures the 
people of the United States true liberty. 

@ The proper place for full consideration of the 
rights and responsibilities of the press and of other 
means of communication is the Conference on Free- 
dom of Information in March 1948. The United 
States has agreed to the agenda of that conference. 
@ Wherever censorship has been proposed, it has 
always been aimed at the suppression of bad prop- 
aganda. However, the power to suppress bad 
propaganda has often been used to suppress good 
propaganda. Wherever censorship is established, 
some kind of government agency is empowered to 


determine whether a publication is for the benefit of 
the people or not. It should be left to the individual 
himself to form his own opinion of the truth on 


the basis of a free flow of information. What 
would become of freedom if it were left to censors 
all over the world to determine what is warmonger- 
ing and who are warmongers? 

@ Do quotations from James F. Byrnes’ book, 
Speaking Frankly, to the effect that there is “too 
much talk of war and too little of peace,” and that 
Mr. Byrnes remains “confident that we can achieve 
a just peace through co-operative efforts” seem like 
the words and ideas of a warmonger? 

@ If any citizen of the United States abuses his 
privilege of free speech to advocate war, he is act- 
ing contrary to the convictions of a vast majority 
of the American people and to the policies of his 
Government. The people and the Government of 
the United States stand for peace through interna- 
tional collaboration in the United Nations. 

@ The Government of the United States considers 
that the abuse of free speech should be avoided by 
self-discipline and restraint rather than by govern- 
mental decree. It should be based on moral law 
and on the voluntary acceptance of standards of 
conduct which are observed by the great majority 
of Americans as a necessary guide for their be- 
havior. Compulsion, force, and penalties must not 
stand in the way of free expression of views. 
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@ The United States delegation opposes the Soviet 
Union resolution in its entirety because it con- 
siders that any restraint on thought and speech 
would be a step towards the establishment of cen- 
sorship and a police state, and would result in the 
negation of the principles on which the United 
Nations is based. 

@ The Soviet Union proposal diverts attention 
from the real task before the United Nations, which 
is to remove the causes of war. If there is intem- 
perate and provocative talk, it is a symptom of the 
deep-seated anxiety resulting from the failure of 
the United Nations to establish peace forces and 
safeguards against the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes, and from the existence of 
distress, hunger, and ill health. The proper solu- 
tion is to pursue the practical program for the es- 
tablishment of collective security and for economic 
and social reconstruction. 

@ For its part, the United States has contributed 
actively to the establishment of the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe and for Asia and the Far East. 
and is promoting co-operation among the European 
countries for recovery and helping them to restore 
their war-shattered economies. 

@ The United States also seeks to protect the ter- 
ritorial independence and political integrity of all 
countries by the establishment of collective security. 
Its actions in this respect are an earnest of its 
peaceful intentions. If that program were fulfilled, 
it would become impossible for aggression to be 
planned and carried out in the spotlight of world 
opinion as reflected in the General Assembly. 

@ The establishment of world security depends in 
part on the effective control of atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction and on the completion 
of the work of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. It is the Soviet Union alone which, by 
its vote, is responsible for the failure to adopt the 
interim report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
@ The Soviet Union has insisted that atomic arms 
and weapons of mass destruction should be pro- 
hibited before a system of control is established. 
Again, in the resolution dealing with war propa- 
ganda, the Soviet Union asks for acceptance of that 
principle which has long been rejected by the 
overwhelming maiority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and which is also contrary to the resolu- 
tion establishing the Commission. : 

@ The United States will continue its efforts to 
meet negative and obstructive diplomacy and will 
co-operate in constructive programs for peace. It 
considers that only in that way will the United Na- 
tions remove the causes of war, thereby eliminating 
the fear of war which results in the propaganda of 
which the Soviet Union complains. 

@ The First Committee should reiect the Soviet 
Union resolution and go on with its work for the 
establishment of peace. 





Ukrainian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

Tadeusz Zebrowski (PoLAND) charged that among 
all kinds of political adventurers in smaller countries 
today are Fascist refugees waiting to offer their serv- 
ices in a war against their own countries and against 
the Soviet Union. These warwongers of Polish, Yugo- 
slav, Hungarian, and other origin frequently receive 
the protection and help of great powers, he said. 

War propaganda, he added, has been responsible 
for post-war disruption in many countries of Europe 
and is still obstructing the repatriation of hundreds 
of thousands of displaced persons. The political un- 
certainty that it causes is a grave handicap to the eco- 
nomic reconstruction and stabilization of the world. 

The criminal law of the Polish Republic provides 
imprisonment up to five years for anyone who pub- 
licly incites to a war of aggression, and the Polish dele- 
gation would like the United Nations to recommend to 
all countries the adoption of similar legislation, Mr. 
Zebrowski stated. Such a proposal was expressed in 
the Soviet draft resolution, which he endorsed. Poland 
would go even further, for it was ready to recommend 
the conclusion of an international convention for the 
suppression of war propaganda. 

The representative of Yugoslavia, Dr. Ales Bebler, 
declared that the extreme right-wing press of the Com- 
mon Man Front in Italy openly declares that a war 
against the U.S.S.R. and the countries of eastern Eur- 
ope is desirable, while Greek newspapers call for war 
against the same states and for the use of the atom 
bomb against them. No one speaks of war in Belgrade, 
he said. 

Kuzma V. Kiselev (ByELorussIAN S.S.R.) stated 
that talk about an attack by the Soviet Union on the 
United States is only a smokescreen for American 
plans for world domination. While the poison gas of 
warmongering is preparing the basis for a new war, 
simultaneously all practical measures for a new war 
are being taken in the United States, he charged. The 
implementation of the General Assembly resolution 
on the reduction of armaments had been wrecked by 
the United States and the United Kingdom, he said. 

Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (Ukrainian S.S.R.) as- 
serted that the moving forces in all wars from the 
third quarter of the 19th century, when capitalism en- 
tered its imperialistic phase, were capitalistic magnates 
who could rightly claim: “We are the state.” 

The ruling circles of the United States do not have 
any intention of implementing the General Assembly 
resolution of December 14, 1946, on the general reg- 
ulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
he remarked. Instead, they are leading an armaments 
race, and this is the reason why the Assembly resolu- 
tion has not been implemented. The United States is 
attempting to justify this armaments race by consid- 
erations of self-defence; but, while no state is threat- 
ening the independence and integrity of the United 
States, the political and economic independence of 
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dozens of states is being threatened by American 
monopolies. 

In defence of the Soviet press, Dr. Manuilsky 
declared that no calls to attack the United States oy 
Turkey could be found in it, for anyone calling for 
this in the Soviet Union would be immediately tried 
and severely punished. 

Jan Masaryk (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) wondered if it js 
asking and hoping too much for some international, 
universally accepted agreement to eliminate the un. 
constructive headlines, the inaccurate reporting, and 
the insidious innuendoes from the press. He was not 
suggesting interference with the freedom of the press, 
and the Soviet proposal was not intended so to inter. 
fere, he said; it was only asking for concerted action 
to stop and prevent flagrant abuses. 


Opposition to U.S.S.R. Proposal 


More than twenty states spoke opposing the Soviet 
proposal or making reservations to some part of it. 
These included Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, India, the Nether. 
lands, New Zealand, Panama, the Philippines, Sweden, 
Syria, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 

Turkey and Greece, two countries named in the orig- 
inal U.S.S.R. resolution, answered the charge em- 
phatically. 

Selim Sarper (TuRKEY) denied that there is war- 
mongering in Turkey. The Turkish press, he said, is a 
free press, enjoying the right and the possibility of 
criticizing anything, including the Turkish Govern 
ment. The resentment felt and expressed by the Tur. 
kish press towards the Soviet Union is a well-known 
story, he said. 

He charged, in turn, that Soviet newspapers and 
Soviet Turkish-language broadcasts incite the Turkish 
people against their lawful government, mislead Soviet 
public opinion, inculcate doubt and suspicion as to the 
aims of a neighboring country, and incite the Turkish 
people against two other Members of the United Ne 
tions—the United States and the United Kingdom. 

In the name of the Turkish people, he complained 
against the Soviet press and radio, which he said had 
sought to incite Turkish citizens against one another; 
had tried to instigate the Turkish Army and Turkish 
soldiers to rebel against the state; had propagated ag- 
gressive intentions against the territorial integrity of 
Turkey; had tried to intervene in the internal affairs 
of Turkey; had attempted to incite the Turkish people 
against Turkey’s neighbors, and Turkey’s neighbors 
against Turkey; and had tried to incite the Soviet 
people against Turkey. 

Replying to remarks by Mr. Sarper, Mr. Vyshinsky 
declared that arguments brought forward in a memo 
randum by Georgian Soviet scientists on the Georgian 
character of the regions of Kars and Ardahan in Tur 
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key, bordering on the U.S.S.R., were indisputable. 

Mr. Vyshinsky also stated that Turkish documents 
captured by Soviet troops in Berlin contained corres- 
pondence with the Germans on Turkish territorial as- 
pirations towards the U.S.S.R., aiming at the establish- 
ment of a state consisting of the Caucasus and Turk 
regions east of the Volga, to be federated with Turkey. 

Mr. Sarper in turn told of a Soviet document in 
which the U.S.R.R. asked Hitler for aid in annexing 
territories in northeastern Turkey. 

“A product of delirium,” Mr. Vyshinsky said. 

Hector McNeil (Unirep Kincpom) deprecated 
the attacks which, without warning, he said, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky had launched against Mr. Sarper. There had 
been other documents uncovered in Berlin, he stated, 
and the United Kingdom had some of them in its 
possession, but it would never use them against any 
friendly power without due notice. 

The representative of Greece, George Melas, also 
affirmed that the liberty of the press is one of man’s 
fundamental rights in his country, but that there are 
clauses which provide for punishment for those who 
take advantage of that freedom. No people, apart 
from lunatics, are seriously considering war, he said. 

China took the stand that it did not believe that 
there is an organized movement anywhere to carry 
on propaganda for a new war. Any definition of what 
constitutes incitement to war, said Dr. V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, would give rise to endless controversies. 

Mr. McNeil (Unirep KINGDOM) said that he dd 
not pretend that there is no relation between uncon- 
trolled private arms manufacture and war propaganda, 
but a full discussion on disarmament would doubtless 
take place at the appropriate time. The Soviet Union 
had been primarily responsible for the lack of progress 
on this essential and urgent subject. 

Asking why the Soviet resolution cited only the 
United States, Turkey, and Greece, he wondered if 
bitter and intemperate language had not been used in 
Bulgaria, Egypt, or Moscow as well. Had violent and 
irresponsible language not been used in the First Com- 
mittee and in the General Assembly? he asked. 

The authors of the Soviet resolution, he thought, 
were more concerned to make political propaganda 
out of the occasion than to solve the dilemma which 
the debate had exposed. It would still be possible use- 
fully to employ the occasion if the Soviet delegation 
were to withdraw the resolution completely, he said. 

The point on which there was a large measure of 
agreement was the abhorrence which representatives 
of the democratic powers display at the suggestion of 
censorship or repression of newspapers and of the 
normal channels of expression. 


Australian Proposal Discussed 

The Australian proposal was submitted as an amend- 
ment to the U.S.S.R. draft resolution by Dr. H. V. 
Evatt on October 22. 
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Speaking in support of it, Dr. Evatt agreed that all 
Members should unite in condemning propaganda or 
any other actions designed to bring about a third 
world war, and he suggested that they should look at 
the Charter in relation to this question. While the 
Charter in numerous provisions proclaims opposition 
to acts of aggression, he pointed out that it also recog- 
nizes freedom of expression, and that the problem of 
war propaganda has to be examined in the light of 
both principles. 

His delegation favored parts of the U.S.S.R. draft, 
he said, but was completely opposed to others. It 
could not agree to single out the nationals of three 
countries for condemnation, as the U.S.S.R. proposal 
did. 

He charged that the persistent, unrestrained attack 
on the United States that is being waged by the 
U.S.S.R. press and radio is in reality one of the fac- 
tors which is encouraging the present world-wide fear 
of war and even war itself. 

Further, the U.S.S.R. press had failed to report 
adequate news of friendly acts of other powers toward 
the U.S.S.R. 

Dr. Evatt felt that the remedy was not the prohibi- 
tion of propaganda, on pain of criminal penalties, as 
proposed by the U.S.S.R., for this would entail great 
practical difficulties and might endanger the funda- 
mental right of freedom of expression. Neither was 
government control or censorship the remedy. The 
ideal would be to have many newspapers with full ac- 
cess to news and opinions in their own and other 
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countries so that every responsible view could get a 
fair hearing. 

He suggested that the forthcoming Conference on 
Freedom of Information might work out some prac- 
tical proposals. He favored relaxation of censorship 
where it still exists and a request for fair and impartial 
treatment of news by government-controlled media of 
information. 

Dr. Evatt then introduced his resolution which cov- 
ered these points. It called for the condemnation of 
propaganda designed to encourage aggression and the 
adoption of steps to counter such propaganda, not by 
resorting to any form of censorship, but by encoursg: 
ing fair and accurate reporting and the full expression 
of the desire of all people to avoid a third world war. 

Support for the Australian proposal was expressed 
by Belgium, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
New Zealand, Peru, Syria, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Support for that part of the proposal to refer the 
matter to the Conference on Freedom of Information 
was given by Egypt and India. 

The Netherlands, on the other hand, felt that some 
of the provisions could lead to government interfer- 
ence. 


Canadian Proposal 

The proposal submitted by Canada on October 23 
was in the form of a one-paragraph draft resolution. 
It called on the United Nations to condemn all propa- 
ganda inciting to aggressive war or civil strife which 


might lead to war, and to urge Members to promote, 
by all means of publicity and propaganda available to 
them, friendly relations among nations on the Pur- 
poses and Principles of the Charter. 

Presenting the proposal, J. L. Ilsley (Canapa) said 
he was certain that there would be no dissenting voice 
to the appeal in the Soviet draft resolution to condemn 
criminal propaganda for a new war, but if the Soviet 
delegation was genuinely anxious to get a unanimous 
verdict against warmongering, why did it single out 
three countries for special and dishonorable mention? 

That first paragraph, he continued, defined and in- 
terpreted incitement to war in a way which made one 
suspect that its authors were more interested in its 
propaganda value against certain countries and certain 
views than they were in stopping warmongering. This 
suspicion, he said, was strengthened by the nature and 
tone of statements made before the Assembly by rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union and certain other 
delegations. 

All propaganda, from any source, which is designed 
to provoke international ill feeling, is to be deprecated 
and condemned without reservation, particularly when 
it is sponsored and directed by governments, Mr. 
Ilsley said. 

Reports about Canada are being distorted by the 
Soviet press and radio in order to build up enmity 
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toward Canada in the minds of the Soviet people, he 
charged. 

Another type of warmongering not covered by the 
Soviet resolution he termed “civil warmongering,” the 
most insidious and evil kind, which aims at stirring 
up domestic strife, at setting class against class, and at 
turning the people against their freely elected govern. 
ments. 

The U.S.S.R. apparently proposed that governments 
should take it upon themselves to determine whether 
certain statements of their citizens, mainly statements 
of opinion, are to be deemed war propaganda, and 
should see to it that criminal penalities are imposed on 
the authors of such statements. 

In a country such as Canada, where liberty of the 
press and freedom of speech had been and continued 
to be regarded as fundamental freedoms, it was out of 
the question for government to assume such an author. 
ity. The cure was not to be found in suppression, but 
in freedom to counter falsehood with truth. 

Representatives of Belgium, Colombia, India, and 
the Netherlands spoke in support of the Canadian 
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proposal. 


French Proposal 

Maurice Couve de Murville presented the French 
proposal on October 24. This draft resolution proposed 
that the General Assembly should condemn all mani- 
festations and all propaganda, in all countries and in 
any form, likely to provoke or encourage threats to the 
peace; also that the Assembly should express the hope 
that the Conference on Freedom of Information would 
study the resolution and make recommendations. 

Mr. Couve de Murville declared that there could be 
no doubt of the unanimity of the Members of the 
United Nations on the principle on which the Soviet 
proposal was based, but that principle was distorted 
in the expression of the resolution. On the pretense of 
eliminating criminal propaganda, he said, the Soviet 
delegation was attempting to limit freedom of ex- 
pression. In a free country, it is the free expression of 
opinion which must prevent abuses. 

He supported the suggestion in the Australian pro- 
posal to refer the problem to the Conference on Free 
dom of Information, and added that the proposals of 
Canada and Australia would constitute an acceptable 
basis for discussion. The separate French draft resolu- 
tion was presented, he said, in an attempt to make 
these drafts more complete. 

Among delegations expressing support for the 
French proposal were those of Belgium, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Egypt (so far as the reference to the Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information was concerned) , Pan- 
ama, Sweden, and Uruguay. 

During the general debate, Dr. Koo (CHina) de 
clared that not another resolution of the General As 
sembly, but more co-operation on the part of the 
major powers was needed.’ Osten Unden (SWEDEN) 
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emphasized that instead of attempting to reach an im- 
mediate decision on the problem, it should be studied 
in all its aspects by the Conference on Freedom of 
Information and by the Committee on the Codification 
of International Law. These views were supported by 
Emir Adel Arslan (SyrtA). 

Mr. Unden also urged members of the Committee 
to plan positive as well as negative measures in pro- 
tecting the world from warmongering activities. 


Venezuelan Proposal 

At the meeting on October 24, Dr. Carlos Eduardo 
Stolk (VENEZUELA) emphasized the necessity of pre- 
serving freedom of speech and of the press. The ab- 
sence of any resolution by the General Assembly on 
this matter could be interpreted as a tacit toleration 
of war propaganda, he said. The proposals of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and France, he thought, formed a basis 
for the discussion of measures which could be taken 
by the Assembly. Thus he proposed the establishment 
of a sub-committee to study the proposals and to re- 
port back to the First Committee. 

Among those expressing support for the Venezuelan 
proposal were Colombia and Czechoslovakia. Dr. Al- 
fonso Lopez (CoLomBiA), however, wanted to ask 
three preliminary questions: (1) If there is not im- 
minent danger of war between the major powers, then 
what could they do to reassure the world? (2) If dan- 
ger of war is imminent, then what could they do to 
avoid it besides adopting resolutions? (3) Were they 
doing anything of a more constructive nature to pro- 
mote understanding among those nations which bear 
primary responsibility for the peace of the world? 

The Venezuelan proposal was rejected on October 
25 by a vote of 29-12, with twelve abstentions and four 
members absent. The Venezuelan representative ex- 
pressed his regrets that his conciliatory resolution 
was rejected by the Committee. 

At the next meeting of the Committee on October 
27, Australia, Canada, and France presented their 
joint draft resolutions to replace their separate pro- 


International Bank’s Stock 


7 latest quarterly statement of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment was published on October 21. Giving 
the position as of September 30, 1947, the report 
includes the balance sheet, the statement of in- 
come and expenses for the three-month period, 
and the financial report on status of loans. 
During this quarter, the subscribed capital 
stock of the Bank increased by $200,600,000 as 
the result of Australia’s subscription to 2,000 
shares and an increase of six shares in the capi- 
tal stock subscription of Paraguay. This brings 
the total stock subscriptions to $8,225,100,000. 
During this same period, the United States 
dollars available to the Bank increased by $250,- 
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posals, and the voting took pla-e on this joint text and 
on the U.S.S.R. draft resolution. 

At the outset, Mr. Zebrowski (POLAND) said that 
after having examined the Soviet draft and the joint 
resolution, his delegation had come to the conclusion 
that there was a possibility of agreement. He therefore 
submitted an amendment to the Soviet resolution to 
eliminate references to particular countries. Although 
Mr. Vyshinsky declared that the Soviet delegation 
considered it proper and necessary to indicate the 
countries where war propaganda had aitained especi- 
ally large proportions, he stated that the Soviet 
delegation would accept the amendment, since it 
condemned war propaganda in any form, which was 
the main aim of the U.S.S.R. in presenting the resolu- 
tion. 


Voting on Main Resolutions 

In separate votes, the Polish amendment was re- 
jected, as were the second, third, and fourth para- 
graphs of the original Soviet proposal, and the Chair- 
man then ruled that as a result the Soviet resolution 
as a whole had been rejected. 

Voting on the joint resolution paragraph by para- 
graph followed, after which, on a roll-call vote, it was 
unanimously approved as a whole, with slight amend- 
ments, 

When Mr. Vyshinsky expressed the wish to have it 
recorded that the first paragraph of the Soviet resolu- 
tion, in which Greece, Turkey, and the United States 
were mentioned, had not been voted on, Mr. Sarper 
(TURKEY) moved that a vote be taken on the Soviet 
resolution as a whole. The Chairman, however, pointed 
out that he had already ruled that by the four nega- 
tive votes the Soviet resolution, including the first 
paragraph, had been rejected. Mr. Sarper then stated 
that he would raise the matter before the General As- 
sembly. 

The draft resolution, as thus recommended by the 
First Committee, now goes to the General Assembly in 
plenary meeting for final action. 


Subscriptions Increase 
000,000 through the issue in July of the Bank’s 
bonds. 

The Bank has approved loans amounting to 
$497,000,000, of which $455,000,000 has been 
ratified by the borrowing member governments. 
Disbursements to date on loan commitments 
amount to $232,000,000, leaving an unused bal- 
ance of $265,000,000. The quarterly statement 
reflects a balance of approximately $480,000,000 
available for new loans. 

In its statement of income and expenses, the 
Bank reports a total income for the quarter of 
$2,538,741 and total expenses of $3,416,426, of 
which $1,267,902 represented the cost of issuing 
bonds. 





The Rights of Man 


Rights. 


A Comment by Aldous Huxley 


The United Nations Weekly Bulletin is privileged to publish below the 
comments of a distinguished writer and philosopher on a subject which is 
of concern to every thinking human being. 

This statement and the others in this series were made to UNESCO in 
answer to an inquiry addressed to eminent leaders of thought. UNESCO 
received some sixty answers, and these were studied by its Committee on 
the Philosophical Basis of Human Rights. The Committee’s report will be 
submitted to the Commission on Human Rights, the United Nations body 
which is engaged in the great task of preparing a universal Bill of Human 


In the last two issues (vol. III, nos. 17 and 18) we published the com- 
ments of Mahatma Gandhi, Professor E. H. Carr, Benedetto Croce, and 


Arthur H. Compton. 


a: increasing pressure of popu- 
- lation upon resources and the 
wagings, threat of, and unremitting 
preparation -for total war—these 
are, at the present time, the most 
formidable enemies to liberty. 


About three quarters of the 2,- 
200,000,000 inhabitants of our 
planet do not have enough to eat. 
By the end of the present century 
the world population will have in- 
creased (if we manage to avoid 
catastrophe in the interval) to about 
3,300,000,000. Meanwhile, over 
vast areas of the earth’s surface, 
soil erosion is rapidly diminishing 
the fertility of mankind’s four bil- 
lion acres of productive land. More- 
over, in those countries where in- 
dustrialism is most highly develop- 
ed, mineral resources are running 
low, or have been completely ex- 
hausted—and this at a time when 
a rising population demands an 
ever-increasing quantity of con- 
sumer goods and when improved 
technology is in a position to sup- 
ply that demand. 

Heavy pressure of population 
upon resources threatens liberty in 
several ways. Individuals have to 
work harder and longer to earn a 
poorer living. At the same time the 
economic situation of the commun- 
ity as a whole is so precarious that 
small mishaps, such as untoward 
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weather conditions, may result in 
serious breakdowns. There can be 
little or no personal liberty in the 
midst of social chaos; and where 
social chaos is reduced to order by 
the intervention of a powerful cen- 
tralized executive, there is a grave 
risk of totalitarianism. Because of 
the mounting pressure of population 
upon resources, the twentieth cen- 
tury has become the golden age of 
centralized government and dicta- 
torship, and has witnessed the 
wholesale revival of slavery, which 
has been imposed upon political 
heretics, conquered populations, 
and prisoners of war. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the New 
World provided cheap food for the 
teeming masses of the Old World 
and free land for the victims of 
oppression, Today the New World 
holds a large and growing popula- 
tion, there is no free land, and, over 
vast areas, the much abused soil is 
losing its fertility. The New World 
still produces a large exportable 
surplus. Whether, fifty years from 
now, it will still have a surplus 
with which to feed the three billions 
inhabiting the Old World, seems 
doubtful. 

It should be added, at this 
point, that while the population 
of the planet as a whole is rapid- 
ly increasing, the population of 


certain over-populated areas, in 
Western Europe, is stationary and 
will shortly start to decline. The 
fact that, by 1970, France and 
Great Britain will each have lost 
about four million inhabitants, 
while Russia will have added about 
seventy-five millions to its present 
population, is bound to raise poli- 
tical problems, which it will re- 
quire consummate statesmanship to 
resolve. But political problems are 
not the only ones that will arise. 
In Western Europe the reduction 
in the quantity of population is 
destined, it would seem, to be ac- 
companied by a deterioration (ow- 
ing to the infertility of the more 
gifted members of the commun- 
ity) of its quality. In the light 
of existing trends, Sir Cyril Burt 
foresees that, by the end of the pres- 
ent century, the average intelli- 
gence of the British population 
will have declined by five 1.0. 
points. How far personal liberty, 
group co-operation, and local and 
professional self-government — the 
three factors which constitute the 
essence of any genuine democracy— 
are compatible with the qualitative 
deterioration of the population 
remains to be seen. 


B: DESTROYING accumulated 
wealth and the sources of fu- 
ture production, total war has 
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sharply increased the pressure of 
existing populations upon their 
resources, and has thereby sharply 
curtailed the liberties of vast num- 
bers of men and women belonging 
not only to the vanquished na- 
tions but also to those which were 
supposed to be victorious. At the 
same time the fear of, and busy 
preparation for, another total war 
in the near future is everywhere 
resulting in an ever greater con- 
centration of political and econo- 
mic power. Bitter experience has 
proved that no individual or group 
of individuals is fit to be entrust- 
ed with great powers for long per- 
iods of time. The socialist rulers 
ot welfare states may imagine that 
they and their successors will be 
immune to the corrupting influ- 
ence of the enormous powers which 
total war and mounting popula- 
tion pressure have forced upon 
them; but there is, unfortunately, 
no reason to suppose that they will 
prove to be exceptions to the general 
rule. The abuse of power can be 
avoided only by limiting the 
amount and duration of the auth- 
crity entrusted to any person, 
group, or class. But so long as 
we are menaced by total war and 
mounting population pressures, it 
seems very unlikely that we shall 
get anything but a steadily in- 
creasing concentration of power in 
the hands of the ruling political 
bosses and their bureaucratic man- 
agers. Meanwhile conscription, or 
military servitude, is almost every- 
where imposed upon the masses. 
This means in practice that, at 
any moment, a man may be de- 
prived of his constitutional liber- 
ties and subjected to martial law. 
Recent history has shown that even 
socialist rulers are ready to resort 
to this device for coercing persons 
engaged in inconvenient strikes. It 
is virtually certain that, at the pres- 
ent time, no government actually 
desires war. But it is also probable 
that many governments would be 
reluctant to give up all prepara- 
tions for war; for such prepara- 
tions justify them in maintaining 
conscription as an instrument of 
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language, is the author of some 35 works—books of fiction, poetry, drama, 

biography, essays, and philosophy. “The World of Aldous Huxley,” an 
anthology of selections from his writings, was published last week. 


control and coercion. And we may 
add that universal disarmament, 
if it should ever be achieved, would 
not necessarily mean the end of 
conscription. Compulsory service 
to the State will probably persist 
in some other than military form 
as a scheme for the “training of 


.youth,” for example, or as a “labor 


draft.” To a highly centralized 
government the advantages arising 
from the power to regiment and 
coerce its subjects are too great to 


be lightly sacrificed. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL Bill of Rights, 

whose principles are applied 
in specific legislation, can certain- 
ly do something to protect the 
masses of ordinary, unprivileged 
men and women against the few 
who, through wealth or heirarchi- 
cal position, effectively wield power 
over the majority. But preven- 
tion is always better than cure. 
Mere paper restrictions, designed 
to curb the abuse of a power al- 





ready concentrated in a few hands, 
are but the mitigations of an exist- 
ing evil. Personal liberty can be 
made secure only by abolishing 
the evil altogether. UNESCO is 
engaged at present in facilitating 
the task of mitigation; but it is in 
the fortunate position of being able 
to proceed, if it so desires, to the 
incomparably more important task 
of prevention—of the radical re- 
moval of the present impediments 
to liberty. This is primarily an af- 
fair for the scientific section of the 
organization. For the problem of 
relieving the pressure of popula- 
tion upon resources is primarily a 
problem in pure and applied sci- 
ence, while the problem of total 
war is (among other things, of 
course) a problem in ethics for 
scientific workers as individuals 
and as members of professional or- 
ganizations. 


To provide all of the 2,200,000,- 
000 persons at present inhabiting 
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the planet with a nutritionally ade- 
quate diet, it would be necessary 
to double the existing food supply. 
li will take many years, by con- 
ventional methods, to achieve this 
goal and, by that time, the popula- 
tion will be, not two billions, but 
more than three—and malnutrition 
will be very nearly as serious and 
as widespread as it is today. 

Every industrial nation spends 
huge sums on research into the 
techniques of mass destruction. 
Thus, two billion dollars went into 
the production of the atomic bemb 
and many hundreds of millions 
more are at present being spent 
upon research into rockets, jet 
planes, the dissemination of pneu- 
monic plague, and the wholesale 
destruction of food plants. If 
comparable amounts of morey and 
scientific ability could be devoted 
to the problem of producing food- 
stuffs artificially, it seems likely 
enough that methods would quick- 
ly be found for providing the half- 
starved millions of Europe and 
Asia with an adequate diet. The 
synthesis of chlorophyll, for exam- 
ple, might be, for the later twen- 
tieth century, the equivalent of 
what the exploitation of the 
empty lands of the New World was 

-for the nineteenth. It would re- 
duce the pressure of population 
upon resources and thereby remove 
one of the principal reasons for 
highly centralized totalitarian con- 
trol of individual lives. 

The prosperity of an industrial- 
ized society is proportionate to the 
rapidity with which it squanders its 
irreplaceable natural capital. Over 
large areas of the earth’s surface, 
easily available deposits of useful 
minerals have already been ex- 
hausted, or are running low. With 
the increase in population and the 
progressive improvement in indus- 
trial techniques, the drain upon the 
planet's remaining resources is 
bound to be accelerated. 

Useful minerals are very unevenly 
distributed. Some countries are ex- 
ceedingly rich in these natural re- 
sources, others lack them complete- 
ly. When a powerful nation pos- 
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sesses a natural monopoly in some 
indispensable mineral, it is thereby 
enabled to increase its already 
formidable influence over its less 
fortunate neighbors. Where a weak 
nation finds itself blessed, or cursed, 
with a natural monopoly, its strong- 
er neighbors are tempted to acts of 
aggression or “peaceful penetra- 
tion.” 

Scientific workers have it in their 
power to postpone the day of plan- 
etary bankruptcy, and to mitigate 
the political dangers inherent in the 
existence of natural monopolies. 
What is needed is a new Manhattan 
Project under international auspi- 
ces, for the development of uni- 
versally available surrogates for the 
unevenly distributed and soon-to-be- 
exhausted minerals on which our 
industrial civilization depends for 
its very existence—e.g., wind power 
and sun power to take the place of 
power produced by coal, petroleum, 
and that most dangerous of all 
fuels, uranium; and glass and plas- 
tics as substitutes, wherever possi- 
ble, for such metals as copper, tin, 
nickel, and zinc. A project of this 
kind would be valuable in several 
ways. It would shift our industrial 
civilization onto a foundation more 
permanent than that accelerating 
exploitation of wasting assets, on 
which it rests as present; it would 
break those natural monopolies 
which are a standing temptation to 
war; and, finally, it would make 
possible an extension of personal 
liberty and a reduction of the pow- 
ers wielded by the ruling minority. 


W: NOW COME to the ethical 

problems confronting §scien- 
tific workers as individuals and as 
members of professional organiza- 
tions. Whatever may have been the 
wishes of the inventors and tech- 
nicians involved, applied science 
has in fact resulted in the creation 
of monopolistic industries, control- 
led by private capitalists or cen- 
tralized national governments. It 
has led to the concentration of eco- 
nomic power, strengthened the 
hands of the few against the many, 
and increased the destructiveness of 


war. Applied science in the service, 
first, of big business and then of 
government has made possible the 
modern totalitarian state. And ap- 
plied science in the service of war 
departments and foreign offices has 
begotten the flame thrower, the 
rocket, saturation bombing, and the 
gas chamber, and is now in process 
of perfecting methods of roasting 
whole populations by atomic ex- 
plosions and for killing the sur- 
vivors by means of man-made leuk- 
emia and artificially disseminated 
plague. The time has surely come 
when scientific workers must con- 
sider, individually and collectively, 
the ethical problem of “right liveli- 
hood.” 

How far is a man justified in 
following a course of professional 
action which, though involving no 
immediate wrong-doing, resu'ts in 
social consequences which are 
manifestly undesirable or down- 
right evil? Specifically, how far ‘s 
it right for a scientist or a tech- 
nologist to participate in work the 
outcome of which will be to in- 
crease the concentration of power 
ir. the hands of the ruling minority 
and to provide soldiers with the 
means for the wholesale extermina- 
tion of civilians? Up to the pres- 
ent, applied science has been, to 
a great extent, at the service of 
monopoly, oligarchy, and national- 
ism. But there is nothing in the 
nature of science or techrolegy 
which makes it inevitable that ths 
should be so. Professionally speak- 
ing, it would be just as casy for 
the scientific worker to serve the 
cause of peace as of war—of per- 
sonal liberty, voluntary co-opera- 
tion, and self-government as of 
monopolistic statism or capitalism, 
universal regimentation, and d‘cta- 
torship. The difficulties are not 
technical; they lie in the realms of 
philosophy and morals, of value 
and judgments, and the will that 
acts upon those judgments. 


The next issue of the 
Weekly Bulletin will contain 
the comments of Salvador de 
Madariaga. 
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Committee Approves Trusteeship for Nauru 
Draft Agreement Calls for 


B A VOTE of 41 to 6, the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee approved the draft Trusteeship agree- 
ment for the small Pacific island of Nauru. Mandated 
to “His Brittanic Majesty,” the island has so far been 
administered by Australia. 

Before taking this action on October 22, the Com. 
mittee had referred the draft agreement to a special 
sub-committee for detailed examination, where it was 
approved by a vote of 9-2, with one abstention. The 
Committee itself rejected three modifications to the 
draft agreement which were proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
delegation. 

As a result, the terms of the proposed agreement 
for Nauru remain substantially the same as those of 
the Trusteeship agreement for New Guinea, submitted 
last year by Australia and approved by the Assembly. 
However, if approved, this new agreement will be the 
first to provide for administration by more than one 
Member state. The terms of the agreement name Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom as the 
Administering Authorities, although Nauru will be 
administered, as formerly, by Australia in accordance 
with an agreement between the three Governments 
concerned. 


Objections to Draft Agreement 

Opposing approval of the draft agreement, A. Bram- 
son (POLAND) pointed out in the course of the Com- 
mittee discussions that Article 79 of the Charter pro- 
vides that the terms of the Trusteeship agreements 
should be agreed upon “by the states directly con- 
cerned.” Mr. Bramson said that only the three former 
joint Mandatory powers had agreed on the terms of 
the draft agreement. It could not be conceded that 
Article 79 had been observed. Mr. Bramson said that 
the draft agreement was only a unilateral subm‘ssion 
of the mandatory, that it did not therefore comply with 
the Charter, and that his delegation would vote against 
it, 

Commenting on the reference made by the Polish 
representative to “states directly concerned,” Pro- 
fessor Boris E. Stein (U.S.S.R.) pointed out that the 
Soviet delegation had persistently sought a clear defi- 
nition of that provision. However, other delegations, 
led by the United States, had always objected and had 
postponed discussion. 

Professor Stein also objected to the draft agreement 
because, in his opinion, it did not comply with Ar- 
ticle 83 (which states that United Nations functions 
relating to strategic areas shall be exercised by the 
Security Council). He argued that the draft agree- 
ment authorized the Administering Authority to take 
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any military measures without drawing a distinction 
between provisions for local defence and measures 
which might be taken for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Professor Stein contended 
that the military measures taken by the Administering 
Authority, 2nd not their formal proclamation to that 
effect, should be the criterion for deciding whether a 
Trust Territory was strategic or not. 

The inhabitants of Nauru were regarded as more 
advanced than those of New Guinea, yet the draft 
agreement had made no special provision to hasten 
their advancement towards independence or self-gov- 
ernment, the Soviet representative declared. The mod- 
ification proposed by his delegation, which was iden- 
tical with the provisions in the Trusteeship agreement 
for Ruanda-Urundi and envisaged participation of the 
inhabitants in the administration, had been rejected. 

Professor Stein considered the draft agreement for 
Nauru a backward step, indicating a resuscitation of 
the colonial and Mandates systems which might lead 
to an outright annexation of Trust Territories. He re- 
jected the argument that the draft agreement should be 
accepted because other agreements with identical pro- 
visions had already been approved by the Assembly, 
although not by the U.S.R.R. An eightfold violation 
of the Charter, Mr. Stein stated, could not justify a 
ninth violation. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. representative, A. Voina, also 
contended that the Assembly in 1946 had condoned 
violations of the Charter in approving Trusteeship 
agreements. The rejection now of the modifications 
submitted in the sub-committee by the Soviet Union 
and China indicated that the metropolitan powers were 
not prepared to accept any democratic changes affect- 
ing dependent territories. 

This argument was advanced also by V. Ribnikar 
(Yucostavia). The Administering powers were in- 
clined to observe the bare minimum of provisions 
made in the Charter, and to accept nominal and not 
real changes, he declared. In contrast to the dynamic 
spirit of the Charter, the Trusteeship agreements 
seemed to create static conditions. If no safeguards 
were provided in the interest of the inhabitants of 
dependent territories, resort might be had to force 
and there would be less reliance on the United Nations. 


Australian Statement 

The terms of the draft agreement were defended by 
the Australian representative, W. D. Forsyth. Dealing 
with the charge of Charter violation, Mr. Forsyth re- 
called that the previous eight agreements had been 
approved by 41 votes to 6. It was the overwhelming 
opinion of the Assembly, he stated, that the Charter’s 
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provisions had been met. It would be an anomaly if, 
having followed the same procedure as last year, in 
which all Members were afforded the opportunity to 
express their views, the Assembly should now reject 
the agreements of Nauru. 

As to the draft agreement’s provisions for defence, 
Mr. Forsyth argued that Article 83, to which the Soviet 
representative had alluded, was only one of the ways 
whereby the duties established in the Charter could be 
fulfilled by the Administering Authority. The territory 
could either be placed under Trusteeship as a strategic 
area or be administered as a Trust Territory. In the 
latter case, he said, the Administering Authority might 
adopt defence measures. The present provisions for 
defence were identical with those in the Trusteeship 
agreement for New Guinea which had been approved 
by the Assembly. 

The Australian representative repudiated the asser- 
tion that the Administering Authority showed no con- 
cern for the people of Nauru. The draft agreement 
contained the Charter provisions regarding the politi- 
cal advancement of the Nauruans. Further, more im- 
portant than the actual wording of the obligations as- 
sumed, he stated, was the policy whereby undertakings 
were to be implemented. The people of Nauru took 
a large part in the administration of the territory, as, 
for example, through the Council of Chiefs and 
through elections by secret ballot. Social services 
maintained by the Administration included free medi- 
cal care, free hospitalization, and compulsory edu- 
cation. 

However imperfect the Trusteeship agreements 
might be, declared Dr. R. Noriega (Mexico), they 
were the first step leading to independence, and his 
delegation would therefore vote for the Nauru agree- 
ment. Dr. Liu Chieh (Cx1nA) pointed out that his 
delegation’s amendments had been intended to bring 
the Nauru agreement more into line with the Charter. 
As he was anxious to see the territory come under 
the Trusteeship System, he would vote for the draft 
agreement, even though all of the modifications pro- 
posed by his delegation had not been accepted. 

The Mandatory power had developed various social 
services in Nauru, Fily-Dabo Sissoko (FRANCE) 
pointed out, and it had taken many measures for the 
welfare of the Nauruans. He was under the impression 
that most of the modifications proposed had the ef- 
fect of extending the authority of the United Nations 
over non-self-governing territories. The Trusteeship 
System, he continued, was based on the confidence of 
the United Nations in those Members entrusted with 
the administration of Trust Territories. Therefore, the 
Assembly should rely on the administering nations and 
allow them to work for the welfare of the indigenous 
inhabitants. 

Replying to the statement of the Australian rep- 
resentative, Professor Stein (U.S.S.R.) stated that 
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when, in 1946, the eight draft agreements had been 
discussed in the Fourth Committee, a majority of the 
Committee had approved certain modifications pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union. But the Administering 
powers had made it clear that if most of the approved 
modifications were pressed they would not sign the 
agreements and therefore there would be no Trustee. 
ship System. In those circumstances some delegations 
felt that it was preferable not to press the modifica- 
tions. 

With regard to the argument that the basic ob- 
jectives of the Trusteeship System were covered in 
the draft agreement, Professor Stein declared that he 
could not understand why the Administering powers 
had. resisted a clear definition of their duties to bring 
about the political development of the indigenous in- 
habitants. In the absence of an explanation, he could 
only infer that it reflected a tendency to limit the 
scope of the Trusteeship System. 

The Soviet amendments regarding the development 
of free political institutions in Nauru, the provision for 
periodic visits, and the exercise by the Security Coun- 
cil of United Nations functions relating to strategic 
areas were defeated. 

A roll-call vote was then taken and the agreement 
was approved by 41 votes to 6. 

With this action, the Fourth Committee disposed 
of its entire agenda. 


Sketches by Hector Ortiz 

The sketches appearing in this issue are by 
Hector Ortiz, a member of the Secretariat in the 
Presentation Service. Mr. Ortiz is not only a 
talented artist but a lawyer and a writer who | 
has contributed to several newspapers in Uru- 
guay, his native country. Other sketches of his 
will appear in future issues of the BULLETIN. 
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Assembly Takes Up Question of Korea 


First Committee Discusses Election, Withdrawal of Troops 


Or SEPTEMBER 2, 1945, the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur) issued General Order No. 1 to the defeated 
Japanese. The order directed Japanese troops north 
of the 38th parallel to surrender to troops of the 
U.S.S.R. and those south of the dividing line to sur- 
render to troops of the United States. 

Three months later, in the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, the United States, the U.S.S.R.., 
and the United Kingdom agreed to establish a provi- 
sional Korean government “with the view to the re- 
establishment of Korea as an independent state.” 
China later adhered to the agreement. 

Since that time, United States and U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentatives have been negotiating without final result 
on means to carry out the Moscow agreement, while 
the troops of both powers have remained in occupa- 
tion. 

On September 17, George C. Marshall told a plenary 
meeting of the Assembly that the United States would 
present the question of Korean independence to the 
United Nations. The question was added to the 
agenda and referred to the First (Political and Secur- 
ity) Committee. 

On October 28, the First Committee began its de- 
bate on this subject, and the United States introduced 
a draft resolution (see page 592) which proposes a 
plan of action. According to this, elections under the 
United Nations’ observation should be held in Korea 
not later than March 31, 1948. After the establish- 
ment of an elected Korean government and the forma- 
tion of Korean security forces, the two occupying pow: 
ers should withdraw their troops. The United Nations 
should, according to the proposal, create a temporary 
commission on Korea to observe the elections, to be 
available for consultation on the formation of the 
Korean government, and to make reports to the As- 
sembly. Member states would be called upon to assist 
the United Nations temporary commission. 


U.S.S.R. Proposals 
The U.S.S.R. maintained that Korea should not be 
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considered by the United Nations since it was part of 
the general question of postwar settlement; but, as the 
question had been brought up before the Assembly, it 
introduced two proposals of its own. The first cailed 
for the simultaneous withdrawal of United States and 
U.S.S.R. troops from Korea by the beginning of 1948 
in order to give the Korean people an opportunity to 
establish their own government and to regain inde- 
pendence with the least possible delay. By the second 
U.S.S.R. resolution, Korean representatives would be 
invited to participate in United Nations discussion of 
the question. 


U.S. Position 


Opening the debate, John Foster Dulles (UNiTED 
STaTES) said that, after two years of discussion, nego- 
tiations between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
had reached an impasse. The Joint United States- 
U.S.S.R. Commission on Korea, meeting in Seoul, 
adjourned on October 18, and the two delegations were 
unable to agree even upon a report to their respective 
governments on the status of their work. 

On August 26, Mr. Dulles said, the United States 
proposed to the U.S.S.R. that to avert further delay the 
Four Powers adhering to the Moscow Agreement 
should meet to consider how that Agreement might be 
carried out. Although the United Kingdom and China 
agreed, the U.S.S.R. rejected the proposal, Mr. Dulles 
said. 

Nine days after the United States had announced its 
intention to submit the problem of Korea to the As- 
sembly, the Soviet delegation at Seoul proposed to 
the Joint Commission that United States and Soviet 
troops be simultaneously withdrawn from Korea. In 
reply, the United States Government maintained that 
the question of mutual withdrawal of troops must be 
considered as an integral part of the solution of the 
problem of establishing an independent government 
for a united Korea. 

“It was pointed out, “Mr. Dulles continued, “that 
this problem has already been presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and that in view of the long record of 
inability of the two governments to agree directly on 
the matter, and in view of the refusal of the Soviet 
Government to participate in Four Power discussions, 
the United States Government would persist in seeking 
the assistance of the United Nations.” 

Mr. Dulles commented that the Soviet proposal is 
no adequate solution since it makes no provision for 
the government that will follow withdrawal of troops. 
Some machinery must be provided before the occupa- 
tion ends, he said. “It would be unrealistic to sup- 
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United States Resolution on Korea 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

RECOGNIZING the urgent and rightful claims to 
independence of the people of Korea; 

HAVING IN MIND that it is one of the purposes of 
the United Nations to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples; 

HAVING NOTED the international obligations un- 
dertaken with respect to Korea, including the Cairo 
Declaration of December 1, 1943, in which China, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States stated 
their determination that in due course Korea shall 
become free and independent, the Potsdam Proc- 
lamation of July 26, 1945, in which China, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States reaffirmed 
the terms of the Cairo Declaration and to which 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics adhered 
upon entering the war in the Pacific, and the Mos- 
cow Agreement of December 27, 1945, in which the 
United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the United States, with the ad- 
herence of China, provided that there shall be set 
up a provisional Korean democratic government 
with a view to the re-establishment of Korea as an 
independent state; 

BELIEVING that the national independence of 
Korea should be re-established and all occupying 
forces should be withdrawn from Korea at the 
earliest practicable date; 

To this end— 

RECOMMENDS that the occupying powers hold 
elections in their respective zones not later than 
March 31, 1948, under the observation of the 
United Nations, as the initial step leading to the 
creation of a National Assembly and the establish- 
ment of a National Government of Korea in con- 


pose that without such machinery Korea could, in 
fact, become peacefully an independent and unified 
nation.” 

He then suggested that the United States draft 
resolution offered the Korean people their best chance 
to establish a stable government. It is not a resolution 
of censure for the past but looks only to the future. 
It does not alter the commitments of the Moscow 
Agreement and it calls on the United Nations to be 
a centre for harmonizing the actions of the Four Pow- 
ers to achieve Korean independence. 

Mr. Dulles then explained the United States resolu- 
tion and added that the mere presence of a United 
Nations Commission in Korea would have a salutary 
effect. 


U.S.S.R. Replies 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) replied by saying 
that the Soviet Union considered that the Korean 
question should be settled by the governmenis con- 
cerned as part of the postwar settlement. However, 
since it was added to the agenda by a majority vote. 
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formity with the procedure set out in the annex 
to this resolution. 


FURTHER RECOMMENDS that immediately upon 
the establishment of the National Government of 
Korea referred to above, that Government will con- 
stitute its own national security forces and will ar- 
range with the occupying powers for the early and 
complete withdrawal from Korea of the armed 
forces of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States; 


REsOLvEs that the responsibilities assumed by the 
United Nations under this resolution should be dis- 
charged by a United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea, consisting of the representatives 
of [names of states]. This United Nations Tempo- 
rary Commission on Korea shall (1) be present in 
Korea during the elections in each zone with the 
right of freedom of travel and observation through- 
out all of Korea, (2) be available for such con- 
sultation as may be appropriate in connection with 
the elections, the organization of the National As- 
sembly, the formation of the National Government 
and the conclusion of agreements for the with- 
drawal of the occupying forces, (3) report to the 
General Assembly or if in its judgment develop- 
ments so require to any competent agency of the 
Assembly with respect to its activities under the 
terms of this resolution, and make any recom- 
mendations that it may wish concerning further 
United Nations action in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of Korea; 


CaLLs upon the Member states concerned to af- 
ford every assistance and facility to the United Na- 
tions Temporary Commission on Korea in the ful- 
fillmient of these responsibilities. 


the U.S.S.R. was prepared to express its views and 
submit its own proposals. 

He then outlined the history of Korean negotiations 
from the Moscow Conference. These negotiations 
were unsuccessful, he said, because “the Government 
of the United States did not wish to reach an agree- 
ment on the basis of the Moscow decision.” He also 
commented that although the Soviet Union delegation 
in Seoul proposed to consult with Korean parties and 
organizations approved by both delegations, the 
United States delegation refused to consider declara- 
tions from the Korean groups. The United States also 
refused a U.S.S.R. offer to draft proposals for a tem 
porary Korean government. Another Soviet proposal 
for the formation of a temporary Korean National 
Assembly was also rejected by the United States, he 
said. 

A Soviet proposal on September 17 called for imple- 
mentation of the points agreed upon by the two dele: 
gations, but the United States did not reply. Mean- 
while, Mr. Gromyko continued, the United States 
sought to divert the blame from the head of the sick 
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person, as the Russian proverb has it, to the head of 
the healthy one. 

Since the question has been brought before the 
United Nations, Mr. Gromyko continued, he submitted 
to the First Committee as his Government’s proposal 
the suggestion made to the United States: “simultane- 
ous evacuation of United States and Soviet Union 
troops from Korea at the beginning of 1948 and af.- 
fording an opportunity to the Korean people them- 
selves to establish their own national government.” 

This proposal, Mr. Gromyko said, provides the wid- 
est and simplest settlement and excludes the possibility 
of any influence from outside forces. 

Mr. Gromyko then submitted his second proposal 
that representatives of the people of Korea be invited 
to participate in the consideration of the question. “We 
refer,” he-.added, “to the true representatives duly 
elected by the true Korean people of Northern and 
Southern Korea, and not to mere appointees of foreign 
military authorities in Korea.” 


Other Views 


Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (AusTRALIA) said that the 
United Nations is not barred by the Charter from 
considering situations arising from the peace settle- 
ments or from the failure to make them. However, he 
suggested two working rules for the Assembly: (1) 
that it undertake no arrangements it cannot fulfil ef- 
ficiently; (2) that it should not, except as a last re- 
sort, intervene in peace settlements. Agreement on 
the lines of the Moscow Declaration would be desirable 
but since such agreement has not been reached in 
nearly two years it is unlikely that further recourse 
to this procedure will be successful. The logical place 
for the next step is a Japanese peace conference, but 
there should be conversations at once between the two 
countries in control of Korea. “If neither of these 
courses is immediately practicable, Australia would 
not oppose the establishment of a United Nations 
Commission for Korea,” he said. 

Dr. Oscar Lange (POLAND) agreed that the Kore- 
an problem should be settled by direct talks between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. and suggested that 
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the item be removed from the agenda. He also sup- 
ported the proposal for withdrawal of occupation 
troops. ; 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo (Cuina) said that if no 
agreement can be reached either between the two oc- 
cupying Powers or among the four Powers adhering 
to the Moscow Agreement then consideration by the 
General Assembly is the proper course. Dr. Koo said 
that the United States appeal to the United Nations is 
a practicable action, but he reserved comment on the 
United States draft resolution. China agrees with the 
principle of the U.S.S.R. proposal, he added, since 
China seeks the independence of Korea, but indis- 
pensable conditions—such as the establishment of a 
provisional Korean government and of security forces 
—should precede the withdrawal of occupying troops. 


He also said that China agreed in principle with the 
suggestion that representatives of the Korean people 
should be invited to the United Nations discussions but 
added that “such representatives as we may decide to 
invite should be really representative of all the Korean 
people.” 


Vladimir Popovic (YuGosLaviA) supported the Po- 
lish suggestion that Korea be removed from the 
agenda. He also supported the Soviet proposal for 
immediate evacuation of occupying troops. The United 
Nations, he added, was not in a position to consider 
the best way to achieve Korean independence and 
would delay the attainment of this objective. 

we 
Who Are the Representatives? =... 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (UNITED KincpoM) sup- 
ported the United States resolution. Discussing the 
U.S.S.R. proposal for Korean participation in the 


‘discussions, Sir Alexander pointed out that one of 


the main differences between the occupying powers 
was over the question of who were the true repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people. He added he would 
“hesitate long” before accepting the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal for withdrawal of troops, because it might cause 
chaos. 


U.S.S.R. Resolution on Korea 


INASMUCH AS the Korean question, which is 
before the General Assembly, is primarily a 
matter for the Korean people itself and con- 
cerns its freedom and independence, and recog: 
nizing that this question cannot be correctly 
and fairly resolved without the participation in 
the discussion of representatives of the indigen- 
ous population, the First COMMITTEE RESOLVEs: 

To INVITE elected representatives of the 
Korean people from northern and southern 
Korea to take part in the discussion of the 
question. 





Mr. Elvinger 
of Luxembourg 


Dr. Reyes 
of Panama 


Dr. Dihigo 
of Cuba 


. Dr. Slavik 
of Czechoslovakia 
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PERSONALITIES OF 


-Pierre Elvinger, Counselor of Government in charge of the Political Division of 
the Foreign Department of Luxembourg since December 1944, was born in Walfer- 
dange, Luxembourg, in 1903. He was educated at the State College of Luxem- 
bourg and then studied at the Universities of Liége, Montpellier, Grenoble, and 
Paris. After receiving his Doctorate of Laws in 1927 he began his career as a 
barrister and attorney-at-law. He became chairman of the Junior Bar Association 
and a Deputy Judge of the District Court of Luxembourg in 1932, and a Judge 
in 1934. In May 1934, he served as Acting Secretary-General of the Justice De- 
partment with the Government-in-Exile. In 1944 he was Commercial Counselor 
of the Legation in New York before taking over his present duties. Mr. Elvinger 
participated in the UNRRA Conferences held in Atlantic City in 1943; in Montreal 
in 1944; and in London in 1945, when he was chairman of his country’s delega- 
tion. He also represented his country to the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly and to the Marshall Plan Conference in Paris in July 1947. 


Dr. Juan Rivera Reyes, of Panama, was born in 1893. He was educated at 
the Escuela Normal of Panama and at the Eastman National College of New York. 
He studied law at the University of New York and at the law faculties of Hamilton, 
in Chicago, the University of Panama, and the University of Paris, where he also 
took a course at the Institute of International Law. He began his career as a 
teacher, later becoming a school director and then an inspector of public instruc- 
tion. fle later entered the consular service and served successively as Consul of 
Panama in St. Nazaire, France, and as Consul General in Hong Kong. He has 
also held the position of Professor of International Law and Dean of the Universidad 
Libre of Panama. He has travelled very widely in Europe, Asia, and America, and 
belongs to many national and international societies of law and history, including 
the Sociedad Bolivariana of Panama. 

o 

Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, alternate permanent representative of Cuba to the United 
Nations, has participated extensively in international work in recent years. During 
1945, he was a representative of his country to the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace in Mexico City; the San Francisco Conference; the 
United Nations Jurist Committee ‘in Washington; and the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations. He also served as counselor of the Cuban delegation 
to the Conference for the Establishment of an Educational, Scientific. and Cultural 
Organization. He was a representative of Cuba to both parts of the first session 
of the General Assembly, in 1946. Born in Havana in 1896, Dr. Dihigo is a 
Doctor of Law, Philosophy, and Letters. He has been a Professor of Roman Law 
since 1917 and of Commercial Law since 1934 at the University of Havana. He 
was Dean of the University’s Law School from 1939 to 1942. From 1933 to 1938 


he served as a member of the Superior Electoral Tribunal. 


e 

Dr. Juraj Slavik, Ambassador of Czechoslovakia to the United States since 1946, 
was born in Dobra Niva, Czechoslovakia, in 1890. He studied in Berlin and 
Paris, and at the University of Budapest, where he received his Doctorate of Law. 
He subsequently practiced law for a short time and also took an active part in 
Slovak political life. In 1918, when the Czechoslovak Republic was formed, he was 
appointed Secretary of the National Council in Bratislava. He later became & 
member of the National Assembly in Prague. In 1926 he was appointed Minister 
of Agriculture and from 1929 to 1932 served as Minister of Interior. In 1935, 
Dr. Slavik went as Czechoslovak Minister to Poland, but after the cccupation of 
his country by the Germans in 1939, he went to the United States to lecture. Later 
the same year he became a member of the Czechoslovak National Committee in 
Paris, and from 1940 to 1945 served as Minister of Interior and Education in the 
Czechoslovak Government in London. 
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Mrs. Enid Roberts, of New Zealand, has been Vice-President of the Dominion 
Council of the United Nations Association for the past two years. Born in Wan- 
ganul, New Zealand, Mrs. Roberts has been an educationalist and a keen advocate 
of women’s rights throughout her career. She entered the teaching service in 1897 
and continued in this profession until 1916, when she married Peter Henderson 
Dodds. Two years later she took up teaching again and became principal of the 
newly established St. Stephen’s School, Marton, a position she held for the next 
fourteen years. During this time she was responsible for initiating the first experi- 
ment in adult teaching among the Maori people. In 1942, she married Benjamin 
Roberts, who subsequently became Minister of Agriculture and Marketing in the 
New Zealand Cabinet. Mrs. Roberts has also served as Secretary of the Masterton 
Branch of the New Zealand League of Nations Union and later as Secretary and 


Treasurer of the Wairarapa Branch. 
& 


Arturo Morales Flores, of Costa Rica, was born in 1911. After graduating in 
law from the University of Costa Rica, where he also studied economic and social 
sciences, he practiced as a lawyer and took part in the economic and social activi- 
ties of his country. He was one of the founders of the national housing project, 
“Popular Home,” and became Secretary-General of the National Board of Housing 
and Head of the Department of Housing of the Costa Rican Social Security Fund. 
Mr. Morales was a representative of his country to the Third Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture in Caracas and to the World Monetary Conference in 
Savannah, Georgia, in 1945; and to the second part of the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York, in 1946. He is at present Costa Rican representative 
to the Federation of Coffee Producers of Central America and Mexico, of which 
he was one of the founders. He is also Vice-President of the Institute of Protec- 
tion of Costa Rican Coffee. In addition Mr. Morales has held a number of diplo- 


matic posts in South America. 
& 


Dr. Pedro Zuloaga, appointed in 1947 as permanent alternate representative of 
Venezuela to the United Nations and to the Economic and Social Council, had pre- 
viously served as permanent observer to the United Nations. He was a member of the 
Venezuelan delegation to the San Francisco Conference and to both parts of the 
first session of the General Assembly. Born in Caracas in 1898, he studied at the 
Central University of Venezuela and graduated from its Law School in 1920. He then 
took post-graduate studies at Harvard University and later went to Paris where he 
received his degree of Doctor of Laws from the Paris Law School (1924). In 1937 
Dr. Zuloaga was appointed Commissioner-General of Venezuela at the World Exposi- 
tion in Paris. He served as representative of his country at the International Statis- 
tical Institute meeting in Prague in 1938; was Venezuelan Commercial Attaché in 
Paris 1938-1939; and from 1941 until he took over his assignment to the United 
Nations was Commissioner of Immigration and Colonization for Venezuela in the 
United States. 

e 

Nils Langhelle, Minister of Communications of Norway, was born in Bergen in 
1907. After graduating from the University of Oslo, where he majored in history, 
he taught for a time in the Bergen public schools. He had, however, been active for 
some time in the Norwegian Labor Party and he soon gave up his teaching assign- 
ment in order to devote his whole time to the Labor Party’s education program. In 
1935, at the age of 27, he was elected chairman of the Party’s Bergen division. During 
the Second World War Mr. Langhelle was arrested by the Gestapo in 1941, released, 
and arrested again in 1943. He spent the next 18 months in Sachsenhausen concen- 
tration camp near Oranienburg, Germany. After the liberation of Norway, he 
became a member of the Norwegian Government and was appointed Minister of 
Labor in November 1945. He took over his present duties in the spring of 1946. 
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Some Basic Principles of the Draft ITO Charter 


by J. A. Lacarte 


Seventy-five states and territories have been invited to participate in the 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, which will convene 
at Havana on November 21. Their purpose will be to decide on a document 


of great importance to world trade—the draft Charter of the Internationa! 


Trade Organization. 


In this article, J. A. Lacarte, Deputy Executive Secretary of the Prepara- 


tory Committee of the Conference, explains the principal features of the 


draft Charter. 


HERE is a short cut available 

for those who want to study 
the basic principles of the draft 
ITO Charter, which will be the 
main document for consideration 
at the World Conference on Trade 
and Employment to meet at Havana 
on November 21. The draft Char- 
ter begins, as do many international 
documents of this kind, with a 
statement of the purposes and cb- 
jectives to which members of the 
International Trade Organization 
will pledge themselves. These pur- 
poses and objectives, which are set 
out under six main headings, pro- 
vide a series of sign posts pointing 
towards the basic principles on 
which the Charter is founded. 
§| First, member countries of ITO 
pledge themselves individually and 
collectively to promote national and 
international action for maintaining 
a balanced and expanding world 
economy. This is to be achieved 
by assuring a large and steadily 
growing volume of real income and 
effective demand, and by increas- 
ing production, consumption, and 
exchange of goods. 
{| Second, two conditions are set 
forth as necessary to achieve this 
ideal: there must be industrial and 
general economic development, par- 
ticularly in countries which are 
relatively underdeveloped; and 
there must be a flow of capital be- 
tween countries for productive in- 
vestment. 
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{| Third, all countries must have ac- 
cess to the markets, products, and 
productive facilities which are 
needed for their prosperity and de- 
velopment. 


The three objectives listed above 
aim at the creation of essenital pre- 
requisites for achieving the “higher 
standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and develop- 
ment” envisaged in Article 55 of 
the United Nations Charter. 


{| The fourth objective deals w'th 
a particular problem with which 
ITO is specially concerned: the re- 
duction of tariffs and trade barriers 
and the elimination of discrimin- 
atory treatment such as preferences. 


{ Another aspect of facilitating in- 
ternational trade is dealt with in 
the fifth objective: enabling coun- 
tries to abstain from restrictive 
practices which would disrupt world 
commerce, reduce employment, or 
slow down economic progress, by 
increasing their opportunities for 
trade and development on a mu- 
tually advantageous basis. 


{| The sixth objective provides the 
basic raison d’étre for ITO: the 
solution of international trade prob- 
lems in the fields of employment, 
economic development, commercial 
policy, business practices, and com- 
modity policy through the promo- 
tion of mutual understanding, con- 
sultation, and co-operation. 


= above six objectives, it may 

be argued, are admirable, but 
how can they be achieved? What 
do they add up to in world trade 
as it exists today? The Charter 
does not leave its statement of 
principles at this point. On the 
contrary, the chapters on employ- 
ment and economic development 
which follow contain a detailed and 
most carefully worked out exten- 
sion of the above principles, closely 
related to current conditions and 
practices. 

The countries (representing near- 
ly 70 per cent of the world’s trade) 
which prepared the draft Charter 
agreed unanimously, except for a 
few points on which some of them 
reserved their attitude, on a set of 
principles and practices which are 
recognized as affecting employment 
and economic activity (Chapter II) 
and economic development (Chap- 
ter III). While the intricacies of 
these chapters require extremely 
careful study, and will, no doubt, 
be so treated at the World Con- 
ference, here are some of their sali- 
ent features. 


Feu employment—or, to employ 

the alternative language also 
used in the Charter, the avoidance 
of unemployment or under-employ: 
ment—is not only the domestic 
concern of each individual coun 
try: it is essential for realizing the 
purposes and objectives of ITO. 
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While achieving and maintain- 
ing full employment depends large- 
ly on domestic action taken by 
each country, supplementary action 
by international agencies and by 
intergovernmental groups may be 
necessary. ITO member countries 
are, therefore, pledged to adopt 
whatever measures may be neces- 
sary “to achieve and maintain full 
and productive employment and a 
large and steadily growing demand” 
for goods and services in their ter- 
ritories. Such measures, naturally, 
must not conflict with the obl‘ga- 
tions of member countries under 
the Charter; and, so far as possible, 
member countries must avoid meas- 
ures which would create balance- 
of-payments difficulties for other 
members. But if an ITO member 
finds it cannot maintain full em- 
ployment owing to balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties involving other 
members, the members involved are 
pledged that whatever action they 
take to correct the situation must, 
if possible, expand rather than con- 
tract international trade. 


In formulating the chapter deal- 
ing with employment and economic 
activity, the drafting countries 
were, of course, well aware that 
the ideal of full employment is very 
closely tied up with the return of 
international trade and finance to 
relatively normal conditions. The 
disequilibrium of today, as shown 
by the balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties facing many countries or by 
the uneven spread of effectiv2 pur- 
chasing power represented by the 
distinction between “hard” and 
“soft” currencies, will have to be 
at least partially resolved before 
an approach towards recognized 
economic ideals can be made. No 
one will claim that, because the 
United Kingdom is enjoying full 
employment today, its economic 
condition is therefore satisfactory, 
either from the domestic or the 
international joint of view. There 
are obviously other factors involv- 
ed besides employment. 


Nevertheless the Charter rightly 
insists that in the Jong run the 
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avoidance of under-employment is 
essential for world prosperity. The 
purpose of these chapiers is in fact 
to explain the long-term aspects of 
economic conditions which are the 
sine qua non of healthy national 
and international commerce. It may 
be added that certain countries 
which were members of the Prep- 
aratory Committee felt strongly that 
until the conditions outlined in 
these two chapters were at least 
partly fulfilled, the 1TO aims of 
reducing barriers to trade on a 
significant world-wide scale could 
not be achieved. As J. J. Dedman, 
Australian Minister ot Reconstruc- 
tion, said in a recent broadcast: 
“The Charter seeks to lay down an 
international code of conduct for 
world trade. It aims to promote 
harmony among nations; to en- 
courage the more rapid develop- 
ment of the worlds’ resources so 
that higher standards of living will 
be enjoyed by all the peoples of 
the world. The Charter seeks to 
achieve these aims through the 
maintenance of full employment, 
which Australia regards as_ the 
mainspring for the expansion of 
world trade.” 


} Agen DEVELOPMENT, and the 
attitude of ITO towards its 
encouragement in the so called un- 
der-developed countries, proved to 
be one of the most controversial 
aspects of the draft Charter and 
gave rise to very lengthy discus- 


sions. Many countries represent- 
ed on the Preparatory Committee 
regarded Chapter III, which deals 
with this subject, as a key to the 
effectiveness of the Charter as a 
whole. The general point at issue 
was this: what protective measures 
can be used, to what extent, and 
with what degree of consultation 
with ITO to promote economic de- 
velopment in an “under-developed” 
country (so as to approach nearer 
the ITO target of full employment 
and maximum production)? A 
balance had to be struck between, 
on the one hand, the promotion of 
economic development of unde- 
veloped countries by the use of 


protective devices such as quanti- 
tative restrictions and, on the other 
hand, the reduction or elimina- 
tion of barriers to world trade (in 
particular, of quantitative restric- 
tions) which is a fundamental ob- 
jective of the Charter. 


It is universally agreed that the 
economic development of unde- 
veloped countries is a matter of first 
importance in attaining an increase 
in world trade. On the other hand, 
if less developed countries are al- 
lowed the free use of protective de- 
vices, there is great danger that 
the aims of the Charter in reduc- 
ing trade barriers and stimulating 
trade will be thwarted. 


Quantitative restrictions, which 
many regard as the most objection- 
able form of protection, offer in 
many instances the most effective 
device for the protection of a new 
industry, more effective than a 
tariff, for instance, because its ef- 
fects are more direct, precise, and 
controlled. For example, a new 
industry, comparatively small in 
itself, may contribute only a small 
part of the total domestic con- 
sumption of the goods it produces. 
In these circumstances, a high 
tariff will simply penalize the home 
consumer of the product, most of 
which has to be imported. In ef- 
fect, it will throw a burden on the 
community as a whole for the sake 
of protecting one small industry. 
Similar objections can be made to 
subsidies. A rich and highly de- 
veloped country can afford to sub- 
sidize a new industry or a new 
agricultural development, whereas 
a less developed country by its na- 
ture may be unable to provide the 
funds to make the subsidy effec- 
tive. 


Faced with this fundamental 
problem, the draft Charter offers 
a compromise. Chapter III recog- 
nizes that protective measures such 
as quantitative restrictions “may 
be required to promote the estab- 
lishment, development, or recon- 
struction of particular industries 
or particular branches of agricul- 
ture, and that in appropriate cir- 
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cumstances the grant of such as- 
sistance in the form of protective 
measures may be justified.” At 
the same time, the imposing of 
quantitative restrictions will be sub- 
ordinated to the jurisdiction of 
ITO and, except in emergencies, 
will not be embarked upon with- 
out full prior consultation. This 
will enable ITO to determine 
whether the objective should be 
sought through quantitative restric- 
tions, whether possible injuries to 
other countries would outweigh the 
benefits to the undeveloped indus- 
try in question, and in particular, 
whether the benefits could be ob- 
tained some other way. In other 
words, the judgment of ITO would 
be concerned not with whether the 
young industry should be de- 
veloped, but with what would be 
the least harmful method of pro- 
tecting it in the interest of the 
world as a whole. 


7 task of relating ITO prin- 

ciples to the needs of less de- 
veloped countries can be illustrat- 
ed by quoting the delegate of In- 
dia, Sir Raghavan Pillai, in a plen- 
ary meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee last April. “Our masses,” 
he said, “have for long lived in 
squalor, poverty, and ignorance. 
To make life more tolerable for 
them, in a material and social sense 
in particular, is one of our im- 
mediate objectives. Translated into 
terms of human effort, this means 
the undertaking of a scheme of 
economic development on a scale 
never before attempted or thought 
of in my country. At no time, 
therefore, have we felt more acute- 
ly than now the need to retain in 
their plenitude the economic pow- 
ers that we are now free to exer- 
cise.” “The Charter,” he said, “if 
it is to be of permanent value, 
should, whilst providing an endur- 


ing basis of international] collab. 
oration, be flexible enough to en. 
able all countries, whatever their 
size, degree of economic develop. 
ment, or political importance, to at- 
tain their full economic stature.” 


That this flexibility has been in. 
corporated is a major achievement 
of the draft Charter. The eco- 
nomic development of the less ad. 
vanced countries and the mainten- 
ance of productive employment in 
all countries will, when the Char- 
ter is adopted, no longer be the 
exclusive concern or responsibility 
of those countries individually but 
an international obligation of all 
members of ITO. The many na- 
tions of the world which are now 
looking forward to their accelerat- 
ed economic development may well 
find in ITO a valuable source of 
assistance in attaining their indus- 
trial aims. 


Committee Approves Headquarters Agreement 


; Unitep States and the United Nations signed 

on June 26 an agreement defining the inter- 
national status of the seventeen and one-half acres of 
New York City in which United Nations headquarters 
will be established (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, Vol. 
III, No. 2, of July 8). However, in order to come into 
effect the agreement has to be authorized for the 
United Nations by the General Assembly and, for the 
United States, by the Congress. On October 23, the 
Assembly’s Sixth Committee recommended that the 
Assembly approve the agreement. 

The Sixth Committee approved a report prepared 
by W. E. Beckett (UNITED Kincpom) based on dis- 
cussion in Sub-Committee I. The report noted that 
the agreement gives the United States the right to 
require United Nations officials to leave the country 
in case of abuses or serious infractions. 

“This right of the United States Government is sur- 
rounded by a number of safeguards and, in particular, 
where the individual concerned possesses diplomatic 
immunity, it is specified that he shall not be required 
to leave the United States ‘otherwise than in accord- 
ance with the customary procedure applicable to dip- 
lomatic envoys accredited to the United States,’” the 
report said. Since such a situation will in practice 
arise only very rarely, if ever, the Sub-Committee con- 
sidered these provisions acceptable. 

The report also noted that the General Headquarters 
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Agreement, as it is called, is closely connected with the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations. The latter is a broader document 
which all Members have been requested to ratify. 


“In order that the United Nations can be satisfied 
that its position with regard to its headquarters is 
satisfactorily assured, it should be in a position to 
know that the United States is or will shortly be a 
party to the General Convention, and on what terms,” 
the report said. 


Correspondence has established, the report went on, 
that the United States will be obliged to make certain 
reservations to the broader Convention—notably in 
sections which deal with United States nationals em- 
ployed by the United Nations and with the use of the 
United Nations laissez-passer. However, the Secretary- 
General has been informed that favorable action on 
the Convention may be expected when Congress recon- 
venes in January 1948. 


The report commented that the United States reser- 
vations to the Convention should not impede approval 
of the Headquarters Agreement. “On the other hand,” 
it added, “if, in the improbable event of other reser- 
vations to the General Convention being made on the 
part of the United States, a new situation would be 
created which should entitle the United Nations to re- 
open the matter.” 
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Consular Report on Indonesia Discussed 
United States Proposal to Implement “Cease Fire” 


Unitep StaTEs draft resolution, calling on the 
A parties in the Indonesian conflict forthwith to 
consult with each other on means for giving effect 
to the Security Council’s cease-fire resolution and re- 
questing the Committee of Good Offices to aid them in 
reaching agreement, was submitted to the Security 
Council on October 27. 

The Council also received the full text of the re- 
port of the Security Council’s Consular Commission, 
and much of the discussion of the two meetings de- 
yoted to the Indonesian question centred on this re- 
port. 

Meanwhile, the Council’s Committee of Good Of- 
fices—composed of representatives of Australia, Bel- 
gium, and the United States—held its first meeting 
in Sydney, Australia, on October 20, where it agreed 
that the three members would not represent either 
contending party but would act as a body and in 
the spirit of the purposes of the United Nations. The 
Committee departed for Batavia on October 25 to 
confer with the Indonesian Republic authorities at 
Jogjakarta, or at any convenient place. 


Commission’s Report Criticized 
P 


On October 22 the President of the Security Coun- 
cil, Sir Alexander Cadogan, announced that the full 
report of the Consular Commission had been received 
and would be circulated. Discussion started with com- 
ments on the earlier summary of the report which the 
Commission had cabled to the Council (see the WEEK- 
Ly BuLLeTIN, vol. III, No. 17, p. 515). 


This summary, declared General Carlos P. Romulo 
(PHILIPPINES), revealed “perhaps unintentionally an 
inclination to view one of the sides of the conflict with 
more than a fair measure of generosity.” The Com- 
mission had taken the line that there could have been 
two admissible interpretations of the cease-fire order. 
The Indonesian troops had remained in their positions 
and had stopped shooting and this was, General Ro- 
mulo said, the obviously correct interpretation. On 
the other hand, the acts of the Dutch forces, labeled 
“mopping-up operations,” could not “by any stretch 
of the imagination have been in compliance with the 
letter or spirit of the order.” There was only one cor- 
rect interpretation of the cease-fire order possible; 
and the Commission’s report, by putting two diamet- 
rically opposite interpretations on the same level, had 
in effect made “an absurdity of the principle of ob- 
jectivity.” 

General Romulo also criticized the Consular Com- 
mission for having used the term “police action” in 
its summary, a phrase employed by the Dutch to sup- 
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port claims that the conflict in Indonesia was strictly 
a domestic affair, but a phrase which the majority of 
the Council had refused to accept. 

The sentence in the summary which stated that 
there was “little hatred of the Dutch, whose assistance 
in running the country is recognized as essential” 
was both gratuitous and tendentious, General Romulo 
declared. He did not doubt that many Indonesians 
would prefer to retain some form of friendly co- 
operation with the Netherlands, but good colonial 
government was never a substitute for self-govern- 
ment. 

That the report was “tendentious” was also the 
viewpoint of the Soviet Union delegation. It did 
not, Mr. Gromyko said, give a precise picture of the 
situation in Indonesia, for it contained accusations 
against the people of Indonesia. The consuls should 
have dealt only with the question of the implementa- 
tion of the Security Council’s cease-fire order, he 
said. Instead, they had attempted to evaluate the 
situation in Indonesia. They had also laid stress 
upon the damage caused by the Indonesians and the 
good work done by the Netherlands authorities. 

Defending his Government against the accusations 
of having disregarded the Council’s cease-fire resolu- 
tion, Dr. Eelco van Kleffens (NETHERLANDS) de- 
clared that the main question was not whether there 
had been deviations from the cease-fire resolution 
but rather why there had been deviations. 

The Netherlands had never used its armed forces 
“to alter substantially the area under our control on 
August 4,” and it had interpreted the resolution as 
the great majority of nations on the Council would 
have done in similar circumstances. While question- 
ing the Council’s right to pass the cease-fire resolu- 
tion, the Netherlands Government had observed it as 
much as possible, “but not blindly, not when too 
literal an observance would mean death, danger, or 
misery to large groups of people.” The Government 
had therefore been compelled to carry out “mopping- 
up operations.” 

Dr. van Kleffens opposed as “a further complica- 
tion of an already complicated matter” the sugges- 
tion to request the Military Staff Committee to assist 
in solving the problem. 

Proposals submitted at earlier meetings by Aus- 
tralia and the U.S.S.R., Dr. van Kleffens declared, 
had alarmed the population of those districts where 
the Dutch had re-established peace and security to 
such an extent that tens of thousands were preparing 
to move in the event that Dutch forces should be with- 
drawn. It was “pure wishful thinking,” said Dr. van 
Kleffens, to suggest that the Republican Government 
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Dr. Eelco van 
Kleffens, of the 
Netherlands. 


could guarantee safety and order in the areas evac- 
uated by the Dutch. 

While convinced of the excellent intentions of the 
United States delegation when it drafted its proposal, 
Dr. van Kleffens thought that this resolution did not 
conform to the realities of the situation in several 
respects. It was not reasonable to request his Gov- 
ernment never to deviate from the cease-fire resolu- 
tion in any circumstances. Two of the paragraphs of 
the United States resolution were not practicable; he 
hoped that this resolution would be voted on para- 
graph by paragraph, but only after the full report 
of the Consular Commission had been read. 

The Netherlands representative emphasized that his 
Government wanted to end its occupation as soon as 
conditions permitted. “The sooner we can withdraw, 
the more pleased we shall be,” he said, and he added: 
“Does anyone seriously think that it is to our ad- 
vantage to maintain forces of occupation there?” 


He hoped that the mediation Committee of Good 
Offices would discharge its task with dispatch and 
success, and thus materially assist in laying the basis 
for a lasting settlement between the Dutch and the 
peoples of Java and Sumatra. 


Indian Statement 


Speaking on October 27, after the full report of 
the Consular Commission had been circulated, Dr. 
P. P. Pillai (Inp1a) declared that his previously ex- 
pressed view that the responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of the war should be placed on the Nether- 
lands Government was now confirmed. 

The full report made it quite clear, he said, that 
the Indonesians had “complied faithfully” with the 
Security Council’s recommendation, but that the cease- 
fire order “has produced no change whatsoever either 
in the intentions of the Dutch Government or in its 
military plans for carrying out those intentions.” 

In answer to the Dutch allegation that the Indo- 
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nesian forces are mainly guerrilla bands, Dr. Pillgj 
stated that the report showed that the Republicay 
Government is an effective one and that its army jg 
disciplined and well under control. 

Before any further steps were taken, Dr. Pillaj 
argued, the Security Council must first insist on ful] 
compliance with the cease-fire resolution. Any a 
tempt to water down that resolution or to “gloss ove 
the fact that it has been disobeyed by one of the 
parties would be interpreted as a sign of the Coun 
cil’s weakness.” To make the observance of the cease. 
fire resolution contingent on the drawing up of a 
demarcation line (as the United Kingdom resolution 
suggested), or to call upon the parties to consult with 
each other as to the means to be employed to give 
effect to the cease-fire resolution (as proposed by the 
United S:ates) would be regarded everywhere “as 4 
retrograde step.” 

India was convinced that withdrawal of troops to 
“their antebellum positions” was necessary not only 
to ensure compliance with the cease-fire order, but 
also to promote a durable and just political settlement, 

The Indonesian case, Dr. Pillai concluded, was the 
first opportunity which the Council has had to ex 
ercise its authority in an open armed conflict between 
two states, and to act in a supervisory capacity in 
relation to the withdrawal of troops as a prelude to 
a settlement. 


United States Revised Draft Resolution 


THE Security COUNCIL, 

Having received and taken note of the report 
of the Consular Commission dated October 14, 

. 1947, indicating that the Council’s resolution of 
August 1, 1947, relating to the cessation of 
hostilities has not been fully eftective; 

Having taken note that according to the report 
no attempt was made by either side to come to 
an agreement with the other about the means 
of giving effect to that resolution; 

CALLs UPON the parties concerned forthwith 
to consult with each other as to the means to 
be employed in order to give effect to the cease- 
fire resolution, and pending agreement to cease 
any activities which contravene that resolution; 

REQUEsTs the Committee of Good Offices to 
assist the parties in reaching agreement on an 
arrangement which will ensure the observance 
of the cease-fire resolution; 

Requests the Consular Commission, together 
with its military assistants, to make its services 
available to the Committee of Good Offices; 

ADVISEs the parties concerned, the Committee 
of Good Offices and the Consular Commission, 
that its resolution of August 1 should be in- 
terpreted as not permitting the use of the armed 
forces of either party by military action to alter 
substantially the territory under its control on 
August 4, 1947. 
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The Indonesian representative, L. N. Palar, said 
that he could imagine that his Dutch fellow-fighters 
against the Nazis were shocked by the similarity be- 
tween the German occupation of the Netherlands and 
the Dutch occupation of Indonesia. It was likewise 
a tragedy that a large number of Netherlanders could 
not understand why their so-called police action is 
considered by the Republic as a full-fledged war. 

Destruction, corruption, and atrocities, committed 
by both parties in Dutch-occupied areas were, in Mr. 
Palar’s view, phenomena emerging from war any- 
where. The blame and responsibility for them lay 
in the first place with the party who created the situa- 
tion. It was the Dutch who ordered their troops 
into Republican territory. 

Mr. Palar went on to say that the report presented 
full evidence that there was law and order within the 
Republican territory before the invasion by the Dutch 
troops. It was a fact that undesirable elements had 
been permitted to emerge because of Dutch actions, 
but it would nevertheless be more in accord with 
justice to return control to those who were maintain- 
ing law and order before hostilities began. He called 
upon the Security Council to ask the withdrawal of 
both parties to antebellum positions. “The Republican 
Government guarantees safety and peace and order in 
all areas evacuated by Dutch troops,” Mr. Palar de- 
clared, and his Government accepted supervision as 
well as co-operation from the Security Council. 

However, he was not too optimistic about a volun- 
tary accord between the two parties involved, which 
are now further apart than at the time the Nether- 
lands considered it necessary to resort to military 
action. 

International pressure should be exerted upon both 
parties, Mr. Palar stated, and he requested “most 
emphatically” that powers of arbitration be given to 
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is FirtH (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 

mittee during recent weeks has continued its item- 
by-item “first reading” of the 1948 budget estimates 
for the United Nations, which it began on October 3. 
A number of decisions have been taken on particular 
points in the budget, but all of these have been pro- 
visional and are subject to the Cemmittee’s final con- 
firmation. The Committee will defermine, after com- 
pleting its survey of the entire budget, whether further 
reductions or revisions are required.. It- will thus ar- 
rive at a budget to which to give its approval. 

On October 25, the Committee elected candidates 
for vacancies on three subsidiary bodies of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The nominees are subject to confirma- 
tion by the Assembly in plenary meeting... 














© Apvisory COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BupceTary QuEstions.—To fill vacancies created by 
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the Council’s Committee of Good Offices. 


United States Revised Resolution 

After having examined the maps of the region un- 
der discussion, Warren R. Austin (UNITED STATES) 
declared that he was more than ever impressed with 
the “doubtful wisdom” of having the Security Coun- 
cil make a decision on the Indonesian question at this 
time and from such a distance. The type of war- 
fare depicted required familiarity with the ground 
and general situation. The best hope for success in 
solving the military question would be to place it in 
the hands of the Committee of Good Offices. 

An effective truce could be reached only after the 
two parties had agreed upon the interpretation of the 
cease-fire order. Mr. Austin felt that the Security 
Council must resolve this difficulty, and he submitted 
a revised text of a draft resolution previously placed 
before the Council. 

The Council decided to continue its general dis- 
cussion of the Indonesian question on Wednesdey, 


October 29. 


DOCUMENTS KEY 


Letter from the representative of Indonesia, 
addressed to the Secretary-General, dated Oc- 
tober 15, 1947—S/583 dated October 16, 


1947. 

Revised draft resolution submitted by the dele- 
gation of Australia—S/579/Rev.1 dated 
October 22, 1947. 

Report by the Consular Commission at Batavia 
to the Security Council—S /586 dated October 
22, 1947. 

Revised draft resolution submitted by the repre- 
sentative of the United States—S/588 dated 
October 27, 1947. 





Fifth Committee Continues Budget Reading 


the expiration of the terms of representatives of 
France, India. and Mexico, the Fifth Committee re- 
nominated the first two (Andre Ganem for France, N. 
Sundaresan for India) and also nominated Jan Papa- 
nek, of Czechoslovakia. The term of office begins 


_ January 1, 1948. 


@ ComMITTEE ON ContRIBUTIONS.—To fill vacancies 
created because of the seats of France, Iraq, and the 
United Kingdom expire, the Fifth Committee renomi- 
nated the last (for the United Kingdom, H. Campion) 
and also nominated Refik Asha, of Syria, and Dr. 
M. Z. N. Witteveen, of the Netherlands. The terms 
begin January 1, 1948. 

@ Boarp or Aupitors.—For the Board seat of the 
Auditor-General of the Ukrainian S.S.R. upon its ex- 
piration June 30, 1948, the Committee nominated the 
Auditor-General of Colombia. 
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In Sub-Committee I: Messrs. Johnson, Schalwyk, Zuloaga. 


Palestine Sub-Committees 


Begin Detailed Study 


apie sub-committees began meetings on October 23 
to prepare specific recommendations for the ad 

hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question. 
Sub-Committee I, which is considering the plan for 
partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab states, dis- 
cussed proposed boundaries and approved provision- 
ally proposals on holy places and religious and minor- 
ity rights. Sub-Committee II, which is considering the 
plan for a unitary, independent Palestine, divided into 
three working groups. These groups, working in 


closed meetings, prepared proposals on Jewish dis- 
placed persons, on legal questions raised by the Pales- 


tine issue, and on the unitary state. 

Although both committees were requested to com- 
plete their work by October 29, extensions of time were 
necessary. 

On October 28, Alberto Gonzales Fernandez (Co- 
LOMBIA) resigned as Chairman and member of Sub- 
Committee II. He had announced that he would accept 
the chairmanship only if the composition of the Sub- 
Committee were revised to include other non-Moslem 
countries besides Colombia, but no change was made 
in the Sub-Committee membership. Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan (PakisTAN) was elected Chairman in 
his place. 

Sub-Committee I, of which Ksawery Pruszynski 
(PoLanp) was Chairman, gave Jewish Agency repre- 
sentatives the right to participate in the discussions 
and heard Moshe Shertok, head of the Jewish Agency’s 
Political Department, on the question of boundaries. 
Additional information on boundaries was given by 
Emil Sandstrom, Chairman of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine, Paul Mohn, Swedish 
alternate delegate, J. M. Martin (UniTED Kincpom), 
and Professor Henrique Rodriguez Fabregat (Ur- 
UGUAY). 

Representatives of the United Kingdom, the Man- 
datory power, attended both Sub-Committee sessions 
as observers. 
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Sub-Committees on Palestine 
Sub-Committee 1! 


MEMBERSHIP 

Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, Poland, 
Union of South Africa, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. 

FUNCTIONS 

(1) to draw up a detailed plan for the future 
government of Palestine in accordance with the 
basic principles of the unanimous recommenda- 
tions and the majority plan of the Special Com. 
mittee on Palestine; 

(2) to incorporate this plan in the form of 
recommendations; 

(3) to consider the exercise of administrative 
responsibility in Palestine during the transitional 
period, including the possibility of the applica- 
tion of Chapter XII of the Charter (International 
Trusteeship System) ; and 

(4) to consider methods by which recom. 
mendations of the ad hoc Committee on the 
Palestinian Question, under paragraph 1 above, 
would be put into effect. 


Sub-Committee 2 

MEMBERSHIP 

Afghanistan, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen. 
FUNCTIONS 

(1) to draw up a detailed plan for the future 
government of Palestine in accordance with the 
basic principles of the proposals submitted to 
the Assembly by the Delegations of Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq and the proposal submitted to the ad 
hoc Committee by the Delegation of Syria; and 

(2) to incorporate this plan in the form of 
recommendations. 


*® In view of the urgency of the matter, each 
Sub-Committee was required to transmit its re- 
port and recommendations to the ad hoc Com- 
mittee not later than October 29. 


In Sub-Committee II: Messrs. Jamali, el-Husseini, Mustafe. 
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Middle East Economic Commission to be Studied 


Second Committee Recommends Council Examination 


F@ some time, Middle Eastern Member states have 
been pressing for the establishment of a regional 
economic commission for their area—a Commission 
similar to the two already at work, the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe and for Asia and the Far East. A 
proposal for a Latin American Economic Commission 
is also under consideration. 

The Economic Commission for Europe covers an 
area which is already economically highly developed, 
but which is urgently in need of reconstruction. Asia 
and the Far East, Latin America, and the Middle East 
also have postwar economic problems, but in addition 
one of their chief economic needs is for development. 
They are what the Chinese representative on the Coun- 
cil, Dr. P. C. Chang. has called the “economically 
low-pressure areas of the world.” When the question 
was first discussed in the Assembly’s Second Commit- 
tee on October 18, the Middle Eastern representatives 
supported an Egyptian proposal calling on the Council 
to consider a commission for their area. 

On October 24, the Second Committee adopted an 
amended text of the Egyptian draft resolution, by 
which the General Assembly would invite the Economic 
and Social Council “to study the factors bearing upon 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East.” The resolution notes the Council’s in- 
struction to its Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion to study the general problems connected with the 
establishment of regional commissions as a means of 
promoting the aims of the United Nations. 

It also notes, with satisfaction, the Council’s decision 
to set up an ad hoc committee (which has recently 
begun its session) to study factors bearing upon 
the establishment of a comparable Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, and, further, records the 
Second Committee’s “general favorable reception” of 
the proposal for such a commission. 

In addition, the resolution recognizes that co-op- 
erative measures among countries of the Middle East 
can be of practical assistance in raising both the level 
of economic activity and the standard of life and in 
strengthening the economic relations of these coun- 
tries both among themselves and with other countries 
of the world. It recognizes further that such mea- 
sures would be facilitated by close co-operation with 
the United Nations and with its subsidiary organiz- 
ations, as well as with regional organizations in the 
Middle East, such as the Arab League. 

The debate on this resolution indicated general 
agreement on the Egyptian proposal, and only minor 
amendments were made. 

The Lebanese representative, Dr. Charles Malik, 
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who last year in the Economic and Social Council an- 
nounced that at the appropriate time he would make 
the proposal now put by Egypt, proposed inclusion of 
the clause by which the Assembly would “take note of 
the general favorable reception given to the proposal 
of an Economic Commission for Latin America by the 
Second Committee.” 

The Committee accepted this clause. The U.S.S.R., 
the Byelorussian S. S. R., and the Ukrainian S. S. R. 
all opposed it, however, on the ground that it was 
illegal, and a violation of the rules of procedure 
to introduce into a resolution dealing with an Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Middle East an extraneous 
paragraph tending to imply approval of an Economic 
Commission for Latin America—a matter which did 
not appear on the Committee’s agenda. For this rea- 
son, these three delegations stated that they would not 
participate in the vote on the resolution. 

Another amendment, submitted by the U.S.S.R., 
would have called on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil not only to study the factors bearing upon the 
establishment of an economic commission for the 
Middle East, but also “the question of including the 
countries of the Middle East in the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East.” This proposal 
was considered, by a majority of those who spoke, as 
a repetition of a similar proposal by the U.S.S.R., de- 
feated on October 17, calling for an expansion of 
ECAFE to include all the Members of the United Na- 
tions in Asia and the Far East. In its new form it was 
rejected by the Committee. 

Another question which arose in connection with 
the original Egyptian text concerned the reference to 
the Arab League. As originally worded, the Egyptian 
text suggested “close co-operation between the United 
Nations and the Arab League.” ° 

Several delegations, including Turkey, objected to 
the clause in its original form on the ground that it 
might indicate exclusion of Middle Eastern countries 
which are not members of the Arab League. The So- 
viet representative, Professor A. A. Arutiunian, said 
the wording could be interpreted to indicate that the 
Arab League was a United Nations regional organiza- 
tion. Representatives of Arab League states explained 
that the wording was not intended to be exclusive, and 
that the Arab League was used as an example of the 
appropriate type of regional organization with which 
the United Nations should co-operate. The wording 
of the resolution was revised to clarify these points. 

When the whole resolution, as amended, was put to 
a vote on October 24, it was adopted 42-0 with absten- 
tions. 





WHO Aids Fight 
Against Cholera in Egypt 


— tons of medical supplies—including enough 
vaccine to immunize 750,000 individuals against 
cholera—have been flown by WHO's Interim Com- 
mission from New York to Egypt, where a cholera 
epidemic is raging. 

In addition to the 1,120,000 cubic centimetres of 
vaccine, the cargo planes carried thousands of syringes 
and hypodermic needles, and more than a ton of sodi- 
um chloride and glucose. These chemicals are re- 
quired to replace fluid lost by victims during the de- 
hydrating course of the disease, and to supply sugar 
for nourishment. 

The supplies, which reached their destination less 
than three days after a request by the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Public Health, represent the first shipment of 
medicines from the United States under a program 
organized by WHO to aid Egypt. 

However, 2,000,000 cubic centimetres of anti-cholera 
vaccine have already been sent through the co-opera- 
tion of the Chinese Government and with the good 
offices of WHO, and an additional 1,500,000 cubic 
centimetres are on order with United States drug man- 
ufacturers. These will be shipped to Egypt by the 
early part of next month. 

In addition, the Egyptian Government has received 
more than 1,000,000 doses from the following govern- 
ments: Brazil, France, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Switzerland, 
Tunisia, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and the 
U. S. A. A further 1,000,000 cubic centimetres have 
been sent to Jidda, Saudi Arabia, for protection of 
the local population there and in other seaports used 
by the pilgrims on their trip to the Moslem Holy Places 
at this time of the year. Under existing international 
sanitary regulations, the pilgrims themselves must 
have anti-cholera vaccine inoculations before leaving 
their countries. 

As of October 19, reports from Egypt showed a total 
of 4,785 officially confirmed case of cholera and ap- 
proximately 2.150 deaths. So far, cases are largely 
confined to the rural areas and relatively few have 
been reported in any of the large Egyptian communi- 
ties. 

With an estimated total of 20,000,000 doses re 
quired to inoculate Egypt’s population of approxi- 
mately 15,000,000, it was believed that sufficient vac- 
cine would soon be on hand to immunize half of the 
population. This estimate is based on the stocks which 
Egypt had on hand when the outbreak occurred, the 
supplies already sent by the various countries and 
WHO, and supplies scheduled for shipment in the near 
future. 
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Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Secretary of WHO's Interim 
Commission, bids bon voyage to Captain Joe Kelly, who 
piloted the seven-ton cargo of medical supplies to Egypt, 


Egyptian Authorities Praised 


“The Egyptian Health authorities have applied mod. 
ern methods for control of the spread of cholera sine | 
the outbreak of the present epidemic,” said Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, Executive Secretary of the World Health 
Organization, Interim Commission at his New York 
Headquarters Office on October 23. “They have done 
a truly remarkable job in checking the spread of the 
disease, and Public Health authorities around the 
world are in debt to their Egyptian colleagues for the 
magnificient way in which they have worked to con 
fine the outbreak to the smallest area possible.” 


While it is possible that the number of cholera cases 
will continue to rise for a short time, Dr. Chisholm 
believes that the number of new cases will drop pre 
cipitously as more of the population is inoculated and 
as other control measures becomes increasingly ef- 
fective. 


The Egyptian Health authorities have taken a num- 
ber of specific measures, according to Dr. Chisholm. 
They consist of isolation and treatment of the sick; 
disposal of the dead so as to prevent contamination; 
isolation and immunization of contacts to cases; im 
munization of the well population; immobilization of 
total population in affected areas; prohibition of travel 
and public gatherings; protection of water supplies, 
sewage systems, and food; and the prohibition of all 
uses of the Nile and canals for any purpose other than 
navigation. 

WHO officials pointed out that while the rural pop- 
ulation is liable to cholera infection because of crowd- 
ing within the villages and the closeness to the surface 
of water used for drinking purposes, the population 
of the cities and larger towns seem to be fairly safe 
from mass water-borne epidemics. 
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Membership of Economic and Social Council 
Argentina Withdraws Proposal to Increase N umber 


AS ARGENTINE proposal for a Charter amendment 
to increase the membership of the Economic and 
Social Council from 18 to 24 was discussed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Joint Committee of the Second and 
Third Committee on October 23 and 25. At the con- 
clusion of discussion, the proposal was withdrawn. 

In addition to increasing the Council’s membership, 
the Argentine text would call on the Assembly, in 
electing Council members, to take into account Mem- 
bers’ contribution to the maintenance of a stable and 
efficient international economy, as well as their ability 
to co-operate in the solution of world economic and 
social problems. 

Speaking on October 23, Dr. Enrique V. Corominas 
(ARGENTINA) said that current economic and social 
conditions were never fully foreseen when the Charter 
was drafted. 

The Economic and Social Council had been con- 
ceived as an essential part of the United Nations’ ma- 
chinery to bring the world nearer to the realization of 
its economic and social hopes. The multiplicity of the 
Council’s functions, he continued, justified the changes 
proposed. Additional members would increase the 
Council’s efficiency. 

In effect, Dr. Corominas said, the present member- 
ship included only thirteen states sitting in rotation, 
since the re-election of the five permanevt members of 
the Security Council appeared to be automatic, even 
though there was no provision for this in the Charter. 
The Argentine representative also pointed out that the 
Membership of the United Nations has grown from 
51 to 57, thus providing a more abundant source of 
talents for leadership in international affairs. Finally 
he held that increased membership would give an op- 
portunity for more balanced geographical distribution. 

Bolivia, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Panama, and Peru, all supported the Argen- 
tine proposal in the debate. In an effort to make the 
proposal more acceptable to those who opposed it, 
Panama submitted an amendment deleting the refer- 
ence to qualifications for membership in the Council. 


Indian Proposal Ruled Out of Order 

While he endorsed Dr. Corominas’s sentiments, the 
Indian representative, T. N. Kaul, did not agree with 
the conclusion that the Economic and Social Council’s 
membership problem, as he saw it, would be solved by 
increasing the number. In his opinion, Europe and 
Australia were over-represented, while Asia and the 
Middle East were under-represented. In order to 
achieve the proper balance, the Indian representative 
introduced a resolution which would involve a change 
in procedure, but not in the Charter. He proposed al- 
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location of the eighteen seats as follows: 

Western Europe, 3; Eastern Europe, 2; Americas, 
7; Middle East and Africa, 3; Asia, 2; Australasia and 
Far East, 1. 

Several representatives raised the point that the 
Indian proposal was not an amendment to the Argen- 
tine resolution, but a new agenda item, which, in order 
to be introduced, would have to be submitted to the 
President of the Assembly and be considered by the 
General Committee. By a vote of 32-6 the Committee 
decided that the proposal was a new agenda item and 
the Chairman then ruled it out of order. 

Among those who opposed the Argentine proposal 
was Fernand Dehousse (BELGIUM). There was no par- 
ticular basis for changing the membership from 18 to 
24, he said. The Charter made a definite distinction 
between the Assembly and the Councils, and by in- 
creasing the membership of the Councils, there was 
danger of creating little Assemblies, and in which 
some of the disadvantages of the Assembly might be 
reflected. An increase in the size of ihe Councils would 
involve greater expenditures. The work of the Council 
could be improved, not necessarily by increasing its 
membership, but by strengthening its power. It 
should be given the right to make decisions, and not 
merely make recommendations to Member states. It 
was undesirable and premature, Mr. Dehousse con- 
cluded, to suggest amendments to the Charter now, 
because the United Nations was too young and inex- 
perienced. 

China, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and 
the United States also opposed the Argentine resolu- 
tion. Dr. Chang (Cina) suggested that the Economic 
and Social Council should have three sessions a year, 
not two, and should limit the number of topics at each 
session. 

Apart from the question of inefficiency in a greater 
number, Professor Arutiunian (U.S.5.R.) argued 
that if the Economic and Social Council’s membership 
were increased, the membership of the Security and 
Trusteeship Councils should also be increased. He was 
satisfied that the Council as now constituted was an 
equitable representation from the social, political, and 
economic points of view. 

At the suggestion of the Chilean representative, Dr. 
Corominas agreed on October 25 to withdraw his 
proposal. 

The debate had proved, he said, the importance of 
the resolution, and the discussion had initiated an ex- 
change of views. He announced that the proposal was 
being withdrawn until the 1948 session of the As- 
sembly. 
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The International Court of Justice in session at The Hague. 


Wider Use of International Court Recommended 


Sixth Committee Approves Measures 


< fen INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JusTICE has had 

only one case before it—the Albanian-United 
Kingdom issue on incidents in the Corfu Channel. 
A proposal that the Court be consulted more often 
was made to the General Assembly by Australia. The 
President of the Court also wrote to the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee that the Court was anxious to perform 
the judiciary ‘role for which it had been created and 
to respond to all requests for an advisory opinion. 
The President gave formal assurance that all affairs 
brought pefore the Court would be given prompt con- 
sideration. 

On October 22, the Sixth Committee adopted and 
referred to the Assembly three resolutions designed to 
encourage greater use of the Court by the United 
Nations and related agencies. 

The first resolution adopted by the Committee, a 
revision of an Australian proposal, declares that “it 
is of paramount importance that the Court should be 
utilized to the greatest practicable extent.” It recom- 
mends that organs of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies should, from time to time, re- 
view points of law which arise in the course of their 
work and seek advisory opinions from the Court. 
Such questions may be those involving principles 
which it is desirable to settle. They would include 
points relating to interpretation of the United Na- 
tions Charter and the constitutions of specialized 
agencies. 

The second resolution authorizes the Trusteeship 
Council to request advisory opinions on legal ques- 
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tions arising within the scope of the Council’s activ- 
ities. 

The third resolution, a revision of a joint French- 
Iranian proposal, points out the desirability of as 
many states as possible accepting the compulsory jur- 
isdiction of the Court, with as few reservations as 
possible. It further notes the advantage of including 
provisions for reference to the Court in conventions 
and treaties. The resolution recommends further that, 
as a general rule, states should submit their legal dis- 
putes to the International Court of Justice. 


Evatt Explains Proposal 

Debate on the resolutions began in the Sixth Com- 
mittee on October 8. Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (Aus 
TRALIA) observed that many important items had 
arisen from time to time on which the Court had not 
been consulted. The Australian proposal was designed 
to provide machinery for general consideration of 
what legal questions could be advantageously referred 
to the Court. It was also designed to facilitate the 
growth of a regular practice whereby the Court would 
play an important role in the progressive development 
of international law. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross (UNITED Kincpom) said 
that the Charter indicated a frequent use of the Court. 
Many fields of dispute were not covered by inter- 
national law but in those fields where it could be 
applied the Court should not be disregarded. It was 
far more difficult to disregard a decision by a judicial 
body than a political decision taken by the United 
Nations, he said. 
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Delegates from Uruguay, Belgium, Guatemala, 
France, Egypt, Brazil, Iran, the Netherlands, United 
States, and the Union of South Africa also expressed 
general approval of the resolutions. 


U.S.S.R. Objections 

On October 9, Dr. Vsevolod N. Durdenevsky 
(U.S.S.R.) criticized the first and third resolutions 
as superfluous and contrary to the provisions of the 
Charter. He said he did not think that the unemploy- 
ment of the Court was a disquieting phenomenon. 
It was rather a proof that so far no situation had 
arisen in the international scene which would necessi- 
tate a legal process between the Member states. The 
Australian proposal was contrary to the Charter be- 
cause it made an unwarranted increase in the number 
of organizations authorized to request an advisory 
opinion of the Court. Further, he said, it would give 
the Court the right to interpret the Charter, although 
no such provision was laid down in the Charter itself. 

He warned the Committee of the danger that the 
International Court of Justice might assume a function 
analogous to that of the United States Supreme Court, 
whose decisions on the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion have completely cluttered up its original frame- 
work. The tendency to interpret all political issues 
from a legal standpoint would result in substituting 
the Court for the Security Council in solving world 
problems, a procedure not envisaged in the Charter, 
Dr. Durdenevsky said. The resolutions were super- 
fluous if they repeated provisions of the Charter and 
illegal if they were contrary to the Charter. 

Manfred Lachs (POLAND) said that the main rea- 
son for the idleness of the Court was not the unwill- 
ingness of the states to submit their problems to it, 
but rather the postwar situation. The task of peace- 
making was given to a different body than the United 
Nations. The functions of a judiciary could begin 
only when the process of peace-making was terminated 
and the peace treaties had become operative law. 
He also noted that it was difficult to draw a strict 
line between political and legal problems and he ex- 
pressed hope that in time the importance of the Court 
would increase. To force it to give decisions in polit- 
ical disputes might only weaken its prestige. 

He said there was a danger of too frequent ap- 
proach to the Court in matters which were not suit- 
able for judicial decision. However, he said he was 
prepared to support the Australian proposal subject 
to certain amendments. 

General approval of the resolutions was expressed 
by representatives of Ecuador, Colombia, India, Ar- 
gentina, Greece, Sweden, Venezuela, Dominican Re- 
public, Yemen, and Czechoslovakia. 


Final Debate 
After revision of the three resolutions the Committee 
held its final discussion on October 22. 
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Konstantine K. Rodionov (U.S.S.R.) said he still 
opposed the first resolution as indicating a desire to 
alter the Charter by interpretive methods. He also 
contended that the second resolution should not be 
approved until the Trusteeship Council makes a formal 
proposal. This, he said, was a matter of established 


practice. To this the Committee Rapporteur, Mr. 
Kaeckenbeeck, replied that it was not necessary to ask 
permission of the Trusteeship Council to grant it the 
authority to ask opinions. To wait for the Council to 
ask permission would mean postponing the matter to 
the next session. © 

J. E. Oldham (AustRALiA) said that the first resolu- 
tion called for the Court to be consulted only when 
the United Nations organs or agencies decided to do 
so, and the Court’s opinion would be advisory. The 
resolution, he said, was designed to enable greater 
use of the Court and more efficient functioning of the 
organs and agencies. 

W. E. Beckett (UniTep Kincpom) pointed out that, 
though the Charter did not say that the Court was the 
sole organ to interpret the Charter, it did not say that 
the Court was not to do so. The principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations could be asked to give its 
impartial, judicial opinion. To give such an opinion 
was not to change the Charter. 

The Polish representative, supported by the Czech- 
oslovakian representative, offered an amendment to 
the first resolution which would have had the effect of 
precluding interpretation of the Charter by the Court. 
This was defeated 38-7. 

The first resolution was adopted by a vote of 39-7; 
the second by 38-0 with six abstentions; and the third 
by 37-5 with five abstentions. 



































Post-UNRRA Relief 


A YUGOSLAV proposal regretting that the 
Assembly’s 1946 resolution on post-UNRRA 
relief “has not been implemented in a way which 
accords fully” with the principles and purposes 
it set forth was tabled on October 27 in the 
General Assembly’s Second Committee. This 
was in relation to the final item on the Com- 
mittee’s agenda: “relief needs after the termin- 
ation of UNRRA.” 

The Yugoslav text proposes that the Assembly 
should reaffirm the principles governing relief 
distribution which it adopted unanimously last 
December. It especially emphasized the prin- 
ciples “that assistance should be given where 
and when needed, that at no time should relief 
supplies be used as a political weapon, and that 
no discrimination should be made in the dis- 
tribution of relief supplies because of race, 
creed, or political belief.” 

Finally, the draft resolution would call upon 
Member states in future to adherc to these re- 
affirmed principles. 

























Committee Urges Support for Children’s Fund 
ICEF Work and Plans Commended 


gerne at the good beginning made and an- 

xiety to develop the service were expressed at the 
Third Committee’s discussion of the report of the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. 

Presenting the report on October 22, Maurice Pate, 
Executive Director of ICEF, told the Committee that 
by the end of the year ICEF will help to provide 3,- 
500,000 supplementary meals a day. By the end 
October, 12,000 tons of supplies will have left the 
United States and Canada for overseas points. In its 
initial program, ICEF will be operating in twelve 
European countries and in China. 

So far, ICEF has recevied $5,650,000 from UNRRA, 
$15,000,000 from the United States, and about $10,- 
000,000 from other governments. The United States 
had offered to give up to a total of $40,000,000, pro- 
vided that, for each $57 contributed, other countries 
would give $43. The major task confronting the Ex- 
ecutive Board is to obtain an additional $20,000,000 
from other governments as quickly as possible, so 
that full advantage can be taken of the United States 
offer. 

Dr. Ludwig Rajchman, Chairman of ICEF’s Execu- 
tive Board, praised this impressive record. Only eight 
weeks before, he recalled, the first government dona- 
tion had actually been received. Since then, the Fund 
has successfully distributed the food to start its sup- 
plementary feeding program. 

Dr. Rajchman emphasized the tremendous needs in 
Europe and China. In Poland, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean countries, the Fund could reach only a small per- 
centage of the population, and in terms of the needs 
of China, the help rendered by ICEF was ridiculously 
small. 

Dr. Rajchman also spoke of the terrifying incidence 
of tuberculosis in Europe, and announced that the 
Fund will embark on a program of assisting govern- 
ments in wholesale vaccination campaigns for all Eure- 
pean youth. 

Finally, he urged Member governments to make 
early contributions. Only seven of them, he told the 
Committee, have thus far contributed. 


Committee Members’ Remarks 


Members of the Committee all joined in expressing 
satisfaction and appreciation of ICEF’s accomplish- 
ments and plans for the future. 

Some, like the Danish representative, explained their 
countries’ difficulties in making contributions to the 
Children’s Fund over and above their present effort. 
Mrs. Begtrup said that, in the spring of 1945, Den- 
mark had 200,000 German refugees in its territory. By 
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April 1947, their housing and maintenance had cost 
her country $80,000,000. Some 75,000 are still left, 

In spite of this heavy load, Denmark has contributed 
$18,000,000 to international relief work. In addition, 
it has undertaken a program of bringing 15,000 for. 
eign children into Danish homes for a three-month 
stay. Last winter, Denmark furnished 165,000 foreign 
children with a daily meal in their home countries, 

Because of its dollar shortage, Mrs. Begtrup said, 
her country’s contribution to ICEF would be the ty 
berculosis campaign which is being carried out by the 
Danish Red Cross in Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 

Dr. Ladislav Radimsky (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) told the 
Committee that even the increased ICEF allocation for 
Czechoslovakia, calculated to reach 125,000 children, 
would be inadequate. He emphasized the catastrophic 


Membership in ICAO 


Or of the articles in the agreement between 
the United Nations and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) provides 
that application by states not Members of the 
United Nations for membership in ICAO will be 
transmitted for consideration by the General 
Assembly. The Assembly may recommend re- 
jection of the applications, and, if it does so, 
ICAO will comply with the recommendation. If 
no such recommendation is made by the As- 
sembly at its first session following receipt of 
the application, ICAO will make its own de- 
cision. 

On October 24, the Third Committee consid- 
ered and approved the applications of Austria 
and Italy for membership in ICAO. No objec- 
tion was raised to Italy’s application. 

Austria’s application, however, was opposed 
by the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, on the ground 
that the conduct of foreign affairs and the con- 
trol of aviation in that country were exercised 
by the four occupying powers. 

The United Kingdom, the United States, Bel- 
gium, and France all spoke in favor. The ad- 
herence of Austria to ICAO’s Convention would 
benefit all countries, they pointed out, since 
Austria would be bound to observe international 
standards of air safety. 

By a vote of 30-4 with 8 abstentions, the Com- 
mittee decided to raise no objection to the ap- 
plication. 
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effects of drought on his country. 

Dr. Radimsky was one of several speakers who urged 
that the Children’s Fund should help children without 
discrimination, political or otherwise. Mr. Pate told 
the Committee that there was agreement in ICEF’s 
Executive Board on this point. 

The United States representative, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, joined with the Children’s Fund Board 
Chairman in urging those nations which have not yet 
contributed to the ICEF to show their interest now, 
and in some tangible way. She too noted that the con- 


tributions of her country depend on the amount con- 
tributed by others. She was aware of the heartbreak- 
ing, dreadful task of the Fund in allocating its insuf- 
ficient supplies. 

The Committee’s brief discussion on the report con- 
cluded with the unanimous adoption of a resolution 
proposed by France, expressing satisfaction with the 
work done by the Children’s Fund, approving the re- 
port of its Executive Board, endorsing the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children, and recommending that all 
countries co-operate in making the Appeal successful. 


Ensuring Responsibility of Press and Radio 


Or THE agenda of this session of the General 
Assembly appears a Yugoslav proposal for the 
prevention of the dissemination, to the detriment 
of foreign states, of slanderous statements which 
are harmful to good relations between states and 
in conflict with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. The item was assigned to the Third 
Committee, which on October 24 began a debate 
on the subject. 

Yugoslavia’s draft resolution on this question 
stated that newspapers, new periodicals, news 
agencies, radio broadcasts, and newsreels could not 
usefully fulfil their mission in the international 
field unless they respected the truth without preju- 
dice, spread knowledge without malicious intent, 
devoted themselves to the service of international 
peace and security, and promoted the development 
of friendly relations between peoples, based on 
respect for their independence, the equality of their 
rights, and their right to self-determination. 

Another premise in this resolution was that “the 
publication and dissemination of false and tendenti- 
ous reports and defamatory matter designed to ag- 
gravate relations between nations and incite them 
to war disturbs the atmosphere of friendship and 
mutual understanding between peoples, and repre- 
sents a real danger to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

The question of freedom of information could 
not be solved until effective responsibility of the 
press and other information media was ensured. 

The resolution therefore proposes that the As- 
sembly should invite governments to take “urgent 
legislative and other measures” to establish the re- 
sponsibility of owners of information media, and 
of their directors or contributors, who publish false 
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news calculated to “aggravate relations between 
nations, provoke conflicts and incite to war, or 
who take part in defamatory campaigns based on 
false news and directed against another state or 
another nation.” Further, states would be invited 
to take measures to prevent the publication and 
dissemination from governmental or semi-official 
sources of reports which have not been carefully 
verified. 

In the opening phases of the debate on this 
proposal, the French delegation submitted a reso- 
lution which was, in effect, a compromise between 
the Yugoslav text and the recommendation of those 
who opposed it and called for rejection. By the 
French resolution, Member states would recognize 
their Charter obligations to develop friendly rela- 
tions among themselves and to achieve international 
co-operation in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and fundamental liberties. 

To attain this end, the French resolution stated, 
“it is essential to facilitate and increase the diffu- 
sion in all countries of information calculated to 
strengthen mutual understanding and ensure friend- 
ly relations between the peoples.” Substantial pro- 
gress in this sphere could only be achieved if 
measures were taken “to combat the publication 
of false and tendentious reports likely to injure 
friendly relations between states.” 

The French delegation proposed that the Assem- 
bly invite Member governments to study legislative 
or other measures to combat false news which was 
injurious to friendly relations, and to submit re- 
ports on this subject to the Conference on Freedom 
of Information, which should study them, with a 
view to co-ordinating the national measures taken 
or advocated. 





Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


HIs feature of the Unirep Nations WEEKLY 

BULLETIN appears normally in the first issue of 
every month. Other issues of the BULLETIN carry 
the shorter “Calendar of United Nations Events” 
on the inside back cover page. 

The Monthly Calendar lists the meetings of 
United Nations organs, of the speciaiized agencies, 
and of inter-governmental organizations, as well as 
international conferences summoned by govern- 


ments, and meetings of international non-govern- 
mental organizations which have consultative status 
with the United Nations or the specialized agencies. 

The Calendar is compiled from the most up-to- 
date official information available at United Nations 
headquarters, but it should be noted that the dates 
of meetings may change at short notice. It is 
therefore desirable to verify the dates with the 
organizations concerned. 


Date 
1946 


Continuous 
From Mar. 
” June 
” Dee. 
1947 
From Mar. 
” Sept. 
Sept. 
° Oct. 
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* . Bet. 


” Nov. 


From Nov. 
” Nov. 
” Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


” Nov. 


In Late Nov. 

From Dec. 
” Dee. 
” Dec. 

1948 

From Jan. 
” Jom. 
” Jan. 


Jan. 
(tentative) 
In Jan. 


” 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission on Conventional Armaments 

General Assembly—second session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

ad hoc Committee for the Creation of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America 

Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 


International Children’s Emergency Fund—Program Committee 
Forthcoming 


Preparatory Committee for the United Nations Scientific Confer- 


ence on Resources Conservation and Utilization 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—29th session 

United Nations Appeal for Children — International Advisory 
Committee 

Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and on Employment 
Stability — first concurrent sessions 

Committee on Coal (ECE) 

Trusteeship Council—second session 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 

Committee on Industry and Materials (ECE) 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—second session 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities 

International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Transport and Communications Commission—second session 

United Nations Film Board—quarterly meeting 


Commission on the Status of Women—second session 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press— 
second session 

Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Co-ordination Committee of the Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Europe—third session 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Jogjakarta, 
Indonesia 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
London 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Havana 
Geneva 
Baguio, 
Philippines 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
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From Feb. 
” Feb. 
Mar. 

Mar. 


Mar. 


(tentative) 
Mar. 


” Mar. 
In Mar. 


(tentative) 
From Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
In Apr. 
(tentative) 
In Apr. 
(tentative) 
From May 
” May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
(tentative) 


May 


In June 
(tentative) 
In June 
(tentative) 
In June 


1947 

From Oct. 
” Nov. 
” Nov. 
” Dee. 
” Dee. 
” Dee. 

1948 

From June 
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Economic and Social Council—sixth session 

United Nations Maritime Conference 

Committee on Planning and Co-ordination—Social Commission 

Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and on Employment 
and Economic Stability—second concurrent sessions 

Fiscal Commission—second session 


Committee on Progressive Development of International Law and 
its Codification 

United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 

Advisory Committee of Public Information Experts 


Transport and Communications Commission—third session 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session 
Social Commission--third session 

Permanent Central Opium Board—50th session 

Statistical Commission—third session 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—third session 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Commissicn on Narcotic Drugs—third session 

Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights—second session 
Population Commission—third session 

Economie and Employment Commission—third session 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 
Commission on Human Rights—third session 

United Nations Advisory Committee on Telecommunications 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press— 
third session 
Economic Commission for Europe—fourth session 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Trusteeship Council—third session 


Section [I—Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


Preparatory Regional Asian Conference 

Second Inter-American Conference on Social Security 

Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middie East 
Joint Maritime Commission—14th session 

Governing Body—Meetings of the Committees 

Governing Body—103rd session 


International Labor Conference—3lst session 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Far East 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hy. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


New Delhi 

Rio de Janeiro 
Cairo 

Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


San Francisco 





1947 

From June 28 
? Oct, 27 
7 Pees > SB 

In Nov. 

In Nov. 

In late 1947 

In late 1947 


1947 
From Nov. 
Ys 
” Nov. 
” Nov. 
Nov. 
In Dee. 


” 


1947 
From Sept. 
1948 


In June 


1948 

From Jan. 13 
” Mar. 22 
* Mar. 30 
” Apr. 20 
”. Ape. 27 


1947 
From Nov. 3 


1947 

In late Dec. 

1948 

In early Jan. 

From Jan. 19 
" .~gan. 22 

In May 


(tentative) 


1947 
From Nov. 21 


FAO 
Mission for Poland 
international Emergency Food Council—fifth session 
Council Meeting 
Far East Committee—World Census Meeting 
American Committee—World Census Meeting 
Organizational Meeting of Regional Councils of Marine Scientists 
Ad Hoc Meeting on Food Composition Tables and Calorie Conver- 
sion Factors 


UNESCO 


Executive Board—fourtk session 

Regional Conference on Fundamental Education 

Philosophers’ Round Table Discussion on “The Philosopher in the 
Human City” 

Second General Conference 

International Council of Museums 

Executive Board—fifth session 


ICAO 


Council Meeting—second session 
General Assembly—second session 


Divisional 


Statistics Divisional Meeting 

Aeronautical Maps and Charts Divisional Meeting 

Personnel Licensing Divisional Meeting 

Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Divisional Meeting 
Facilitation of International Air Transport Divisional Meeting 


Special 


Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation Agreement on Cum- 
mercial Rights in International Civil Air Transport 


WHO 


Expert Committee on Venereal Disease 
Sub-Committee on Field Services Program 
Committee on Administration and Finance 


Interim Commission—fifth session 
Expert Committee on Malaria 


ITO 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 


Rome 
Washington 
Washington 
Geneva 
Washington 
Singapore 


Caleutta 


Mexico City 
Mexico City 


Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 


Montreal 


Geneva 
(tentative) 


Montreal 
Brussels 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Europe 


Geneva 


Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Washington 
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Section I11I—Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


1947 


In_ Session 
9 


In earlv Nov. 
From Nov. 


” Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1948 
From Jan. 


” Jan. 


(tentative) 
In Jan. 


From Feb. 
In Mar. 


From Apr. 

(tentative) 

” Apr. 
In Apr. 
In Apr. 


From May 
*” June 


Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 
German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal— 
Safehaven 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Commission to Examine Disagreed 
Questions of the Austrian Treaty 

Inter-Allied Reparations Agency—Meetings on Conflicting Claims to 
German Assets 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for Germany 

Inter-American Radio Office—Meeting of Technicians of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Conference 

United Kingdom—Preparatory Committee of Experts to consider 

the Co-ordination of Activities in the Fields of Aviation, Shipping, 
and Telecommunications in regard to Safety at Sea and in the 
Air 

Inter-American Committee on Social Security—Inter-American Con- 
ference and Committee on Social Security 

Council of Foreign Ministers 

Caribbean Commission—fifth session 

International Wheat Council—seventeenth session 


American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood— 
ninth Pan-American Child Congress 

Pan American Union—ninth International Conference of American 
States 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood— 
Meeting of the International Council 

Sixth Pan-American Railway Congress 

Caribbean Commission—West Indian Conference—third session 


United Kingdom—Conference on Safety of Life at Sea 


Pan American Union—third Inter-American Travel Congress 

International Cotton Advisory Committee 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fifth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 

Fourth International Congress on Tropical Medicine and Malaria 

Inter-American Indian Institute—second Conference on Indian Life 


Washington 


Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 


Vienna 


Brussels 
London 


Havana 


London 


Rio de Janeiro 
London 
Trinidad, 

B. W. I. 
Washington 


Caracas 
Bogota 


Caracas 
Havana 
Guadeloupe, 
F. W. 1. 
London 


Buenos Aires 
Cairo 


Buenos Aires 
Washington 
Cuzeo, 

Peru 


Section [V—International Non-Governmental Organizations 


1947 

From Nov. 4 
> New. -5 

1948 

From Jan. 29 
° Ap. if 


In June 


International Chamber of Commerce—Executive Committee 
International Chamber of Commerce—Council Meeting 


World Federation of United Nations Associations—Council Meeting 
International Conference of Social Work 


World Power Conference—International Conference on Large Dams 


Paris 
Paris 


Geneva 

Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Stockholm 
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